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The Granger President of 
Organized Banking 


By Gurden Edwards 


“Get Yourself Into a Rut, 
Then Get Out’ 
By William A. McGarry 
Announcing $1,000 Banking 


Service Contest 
See Page 767 
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How Credit 
Has Transformed 
The Export Trade 
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E would be an old-fashioned 

exporter who today would 

buy commodities with his own | 
money, send them abroad and wait 
for his capital to come back with 


a profit. 











Thanks to commercial banking, 
the exporter of today first sells 
goods abroad, buys them on RACTICALLY all large busi- 
credit, ships them, obtains ad- 
vances from his bank on the ship- 
ping documents and uses the 


proceeds to pay for the goods. 


ness is transacted today with 
credit, money being employed to 
settle differences only. 


Numbered among the world’s com- 
7 mercial banks which make such 
credit uses possible for imports 
and exports is the Bankers Trust 
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Pe yy Company, with three offices in 
as a Wt } %\ \ “ 

i ‘ki in! Ms , ia \ New York and a Continental 

wt office in Paris working to promote 






sound business locally, nationally 
and internationally. 
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Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: Fifty-seventh Street Cffice 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street at Madison Avenue 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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for Economical Transportation 


















































Utility Express Truck 


CHASSIS ONLY 


F. O. B. 
Flint, Mich. 


"550 


Utility Express is the lowest-priced quality truck in the 
world capable of fast heavy-duty service. It hauls your 
heavy loads quickly and economically. It is reliable. 


Long grades and deep mud are mastered by it with- 
out racing the motor or boiling the water because 
the 3-speed transmission provides correct gear ratios 
to meet any condition of load or road. 


You get fast heavy-duty service at the lowest oper- 
ating and maintenance cost with this truck. It leads 
in high mileage on gasoline, oil and tires, living up fully 
to the Chevrolet reputation for unequalled economy. 


Ample power for all your work is supplied by the 
famous Chevrolet valve-in-head motor. Full motor 
power always reaches the transmission through the 
positive cone clutch. With the 3-speed transmission 
you can run the motor at the most economical speed 
under all conditions. 





Pri SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster $490 
ae’ SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring 495 
Flint, Mich. SUPERIOR Two Passenger UtilityCoupe 640 





SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan .. 795 


















The staunch rear axle stands up under long-continued 
hard service. Silent,{frictionless operation is insured 
by spiral bevel gears, ball bearings and roller bearings. 
Both speed and pulling power in high are obtained 
with the gear ratio of 5 3-7 to 1. 


The sturdy 5-inch channel frame is designed to take 
standard truck bodies. You can get the exact type of 
body to suit your work from commercial body 
builders, located at chief distributing points. 


Important Specifications 


Full electrical equipment, standard 3-speed transmis- 
sion, heavy duty spiral bevel gear rear axle, adjust- 
able cone clutch, foot and hand brakes, pneumatic 
tires, cont 31 x 4 clincher, rear 34 x 41, straight side 
cord,extrarim foreach, extrasize radiator, water pump, 
splash and pressure lubrication, 120 inch wheelbase. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MIcH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Commercial Models 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery . . .. . 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis. . . 395 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . . . + 559 


Dealers and 
Service Stations 
Everywhere 


A General Purpose Body 
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FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS 
ON LIFE AND 
BUSINESS 


Not a mere book this—but the entire 
philosophy and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 


“Forbes Epigrams” is so thoroughly compiled 
and indexed that you can find, at a glance, one 
or more Epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspirations, impulses, emotions, 
motives and actions. Over 500 different sub- 
jects will be found in the index. It is an ency- 
clopedia of human nature, written in B. C. 
Forbes’ impressive and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each Epigram 
—they are so direct, so fearless, so pithy, so 
full, so complete. Each Epigram is live, red- 
blooded, human; radiates good cheer, opti- 
mism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals and 
ideas. You will refer to “Forbes Epigrams” 
time and time again. You will quote from it. 
You will talk about it. 


“T secured this morning a copy of the book 
entitled ‘Forbes Epigrams’ and heartily con- 
gratulate you upon a magnificent job,” wrote 
M. C. Brush, Senior Vice-President of the 
American International Corporation, to B. 
C. Forbes. “It is, however, typical of you and 
your work. I have it on my desk and use it 
constantly.” 


“The writer recently secured a copy of your 
B. C. Forbes 1,000 Business Epigrams,” wrote 
E. C. Waldvogel, General Manager, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., “and was 
so favorably impressed with it that we want 
to supply copies of it to some of our sales 
managers. Will you please send us 10 copies 
as soon as possible, in payment for which we 
are enclosing our check in the sum of $20.00.” 


By filling in and mailing the coupon below, 
you may have a copy of “Forbes Epigrams” 
come to you on five days’ approval, without 
obligation or expense to you. If you want to 
keep it, send us $2.00 as payment in full. Or, 
you may return the book. 


————-——-MAIL COUPON TO-DAY—- —-— — 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “Forbes Epigrams.” Within five days after receiving 


it, I will either return it, at your expense, or I will remit $2.00 
as payment in full. 


SAREE Bley 2 ee oe ee Pe em : 
(F. 9-29-23) 
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6 naw famous Cabin Creek field producing a crude petroleum, 
which has always commanded a premium price over Penn- 
sylvania grade crude, set the Pure Oil Company’s standard of 


quality above all others. This Company has con- 
sistently--determinedly, pursued this standard in all 
its developments of crude production. As the product 
can be no better than the material from which it 
is made, the superiority of Pure Oil products is 
apparent. 


The PURE OIL Co. 
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world of ours. We can ill afford to 
lose bis voice.” 

LUTHER BURBANK—“Centuries 
may elapse before such a mind may 
appear again. His loss is a world- 
wide calamity.” 

THOMAS EDISON — “Elbert 
Hubbard has been of big service to 
me in telling me the things I knew, 
but which I did not know I knew 
until he told me.” 

ROBERT L. OQWEN — “Elbert 
Hubbard took some of the cobwebs 
out of my brain and I learned from 
him some of the wisdom of simple 
living.” 

J. OGDEN ARMOUR— “Little 
Journeys form that whole five-foot 
shelf of books for me.” 


HORACE FLETCHER — “Hub- 
bard packs more wit, wisdom and 
inspiration.in the same place than 
any other writer who ever lived.” 


HUDSON MAXIM—“In his Lit- 
tle Journeys, Elbert Hubbard has 
done what no other biographer has 
ever done so well. He has given 
us a look not only into their deeds, 
but also in the heart and soul of 
their personality.” 


BEN B. LINDSEY—“I followed 
him in his Little Journeys for more 
than a decade. I am better for it— 
as thousands of others are. If I 
have succeeded in doing anything 
worth while he is certainly one of 
the men to whom I am indebted.” 





"T Bess men, whom everybody knows, are among the multitudes whose 
“minds have been fed” or whose thoughts have been inspired by 
the miniature biographies which have immortalized Elbert Hubbard. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


Fourteen years were consumed in the 
writing of the work that ranks today as 
Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the 
series of “‘Little Journeys” was begun and 
once a month for fourteen years, without 
a break, one cf these little pilgrimages was 
given to the world. 


In all there are one hundred and eighty- 
two “Little Journeys” that take us to the 
homes of the men and women who trans- 
formed the thought of their time, changed 


Mail Coupon for Special Quotation 


A limited number of the Memorial sets 
are now ready and will be distributed at 
a very special price. 


ag copy of the world-famous essay 


a Message to Garcia”—and a _ booklet 


the course of empires and marked the des- 
tiny cf civilization. Through Hubbard, the 
ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these 
immortals have been given to the living 
present and will be sent echoing down the 
centuries. 


As a Memorial to their founder. the Roy- 
crofters have gathered together these “‘Lit- 
tle Journeys” into 14 beautiful volumes, 
printed on specially made paper and bound 
in semi-flexible binding, each volume hand- 
scmely embossed and modelled in colors. 


and Free Little Journey Bcoklet 


1 
{ The Roycrofters, 
! East Aurora, N. Y. 


I shall be pleased to receive, without obli- 














callouses on his palms—took 
hold of the property. What 
Britton I. Budd has done 
with the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Electric 
Railroad is eye-opening. In 
seven years he has changed 
everything. 


Seven Years Fat 
with Results 


The line is to-day one of 
the best-equipped high-speed 
electric railway lines in the 
country; the accident and 
damage loss on it is ex- 
tremely small; the service, 
for luxury, convenience, and 
regularity, is unrivalled of 
its kind; universal good-will 
has replaced the ill-will that 
used to be prevalent in the 
communities served; the 
attitude of employees has 
undergone a_ triumphant 
change; and operating 
revenues have climbed from 
about $1,000,000 to 
$5,500,000. 

But this hasn’t been 
Budd’s only big job. In 
fact, he has been accustomed 
to big jobs for many years, 
though he is still com- 
paratively young. And now 
he is slated for the presi- 
dency of the American Elec- 





FOR 


== —_ 
Who Is the Great Man? es 
a, “Listen and I will tell you: oyer 
“HE IS GREAT who feeds other minds. The Miracle Man 
“HE IS GREAT who inspires others to of Electric Railways 
think for themselves. 
“HE IS GREAT who pulls you out of. EVEN years ago a 
your mental ruts, lifts you out of the broken - backed electric 
f'~ mire of the commonplace, whom you al- railroad operated be- 
ternately love and hate, but whom you tween Chicago and Mil- 
penenageliges ie waukee. Like the “Tooner- 
| ae Beaten ee: es ville Trolley,’’ peopl 
scientists go, each to fill his own little patronized it with resigna- 
tin cup, dipper, calabash, vase, stein, pitch- tion when there was 10 
er, amphora, bucket, tub, barrel or cask.” better way of getting where 
. —From Hubbard's Little Journey on they wanted to go. 
Ws Jean Jacques Rousseau. For ten years it had been 
ELBERT HUBBARD in the hands of a receiver, 
and during that time scarcely 
a dollar had been put into 
Was Elbert Hubbard a Great Man? pitinaen cgay A anapican 
. , own picture of its condition 
Listen! And These Men Will Tell You —all that you imagine was 
true. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY— FRANKLIN K. LANE—“He was . 
“Hubbard’s was a mountain spirit; a Twentieth-Century Franklin in But, in 1916, a first class 
free, strong and utterly untram- his application of good sense to railroad man—a man with 
meled in this very complicated modern life.” vision and energy and - 





descriptive of the Memorial Edition, to- 
gether with full particulars of our special 
Introductory Price and easy-payment plan, 


gation on my part, a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s 
“A Message to Garcia,” and further informa- 











tric Railway Association. 


will be sent to those who mail in the | eg ee = ange a a. Pp. When you get your copy 
coupon. | o ittie ourneys to the omes the 

Great.” of Forbes for October 13 

| you'll want to read Neil M. 


The Roycrofters 


East Aurora New York 


Clark’s inspiring story from 
start to finish. 
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White Spot 

—offers the greatest investment 

opportunity in America!! 





Leas * HE remarkable, consistent and healthy growth and 
N'S{3| development of Los Angeles is the talk of the world. 











PMA) Fortunes are being made here every day—its expansion 
~ and the magnitude of its building program are without 
precedent. 





Fhe opportunities for investing Eastern capital in Los Angeles 
are unlimited—it offers a remarkable field for profitable, depend- 
able investment. 

Inasmuch as we are one of the prime movers in the constructive 
development of Los Angeles, we feel that our experience, our 
facilities and our intimate knowledge of local conditions and values 
will be of considerable help in the judicious selection of an invest- 
ment that will yield a profitable return. 


The leasing and management 
of business properties is 
a feature of our service 


A:CBlumenthal G Co 


INCORPORATED + 
REALTY -: INSURANCE : FINANCIAL AGENTS 
611 Loew’s State Building, Los Angeles 


San Francisco Office—105 Montgomery St. 
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Looking ahead in business 
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1920 1921 1922 


This booklet tells you 
the simple facts about the Business Cycle 


HERE is not so much “guess- 

work” in business as there was. 
Business today is on too big a scale 
and too complex to take such risks 
in shaping future policies. 


Fortunately, more is understood 
now than ever before about the un- 
derlying forces that govern the course 
of industry. Itis possible now to pre- 
dict the state of business many months 
in advance. 


Business forecasting has been de- 
veloped on scientific principles by 
the economists of Harvard University. 
Every important business change of 
the past four years has been antici- 


HARVARD 


pated by the Harvard Economic 
Service six to ten months in advance. 


Could it be of help to you? 
It would seem to be worth your while 
to find out just what this Service is 
and whether it can be as helpful to 
you as it is to other executives in all 
lines of business and finance. 


There is no mystery about it. The 
principle of the system and its scope 
are set forth in plain business 
English in a booklet, “Scientific 
Business Forecasting.” We shall be 
glad to send you this booklet on re- 
quest and also samples of the weekly 
bulletins. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 


15 ABBOT BUILDING + HARVARD UNIVERSITY + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Leading Bankers More Hopeful 
Than Business Men 


Tse staunchest confidence is to 
be found to-day, not among the 
rank and file of business men, 
but among our leading bankers and 
financiers. 

More often the situation is re- 
versed: that is to say, bankers not 
infrequently take a cautious view of 
the future when business men are 
pronouncedly optimistic. 

The sharp break in the stock market 
was not caused by heavy selling by 
financiers. It was the work chiefly 
of professional speculators, led, ac- 
cording to Wall Street gossip, by 
Percy A. Rockefeller, who has earned 
more of a reputation as a stock market 
operator than as a creator or up- 
builder of business enterprises. 

The attack upon prices encountered 
little opposition, because it is every- 
where admitted that the public have 
neither been selling nor buying stocks 
on a large scale for some time. 
Another set of heavyweight specu- 
lators could probably bring about 
quite as sharp an upward movement 
should such a maneuver appeal to 
their fancy. 

That much is said here of the 
stock market lest business men at- 
tach unwarranted importance to re- 
cent spectacular fluctuations. 

There are times when the stock 
market’s movements carry deep, un- 
derlying, fundamental significance. 
There are other times when day-to- 
day price changes reflect little more 
than the dog-eat-dog activities of 
the habitues of Wall Street. 

The recent churning of stock quo- 
tations does not appear to carry deep 
significance. 

In the highest financial circles 
greater hope is entertained to-day 
than ever before that the problem of 
problems, reparation, is nearing a 
solution. 

Germany has been giving unmis- 
takable indications that she is in- 
tensely anxious to placate France. 





By B. C. Forbes 


France has continued to express an 
unbending attitude, but there is 
reason to believe that she also is 
more anxious than ever before to 
effect a settlement which would be 
acceptable to French voters. Eco- 
nomic pressure is becoming’ more 
severe in both countries. Germany’s 
currency system has collapsed com- 
pletely. Basic currency reform has, 
therefore, become imperative. But 
until some workable agreement has 
been reached with France, Germany 
cannot hope to set her financial house 
in order. Prolonged delay would in- 
vite social and political troubles, prob- 
ably of a grave order. 

It is worth noting that the principal 
foreign exchanges — apart from 
marks, which, manufactured by the 
billion, have become virtually worth- 
less—held firm when things appeared 
to be going from bad to worse in Eu- 
rope. Mussolini’s provocative treat- 
ment of Greece, his high-handed 
action towards Jugo-Slavia, the sud- 
den overthrow of the Spanish Gov- 


ernment by a military leader since 
made dictator, Poincare’s avowed dis- 
satisfaction with Germany’s latest 
overtures—none nor all demoralized 
the leading European exchanges. 

Frankly, the strong belief in the 
highest banking circles is that the 
worst has been discounted in Europe 
and that the next influential develop- 
ment will be distinctly helpful. 

If such hopes and expectations 
should not be fulfilled in the reason- 
ably near future, the effect upon busi- 
ness in this country might be adverse. 

Sentiment in some directions is be- 
ginning to need a little toning-up. 

The demoralization in the oil in- 
dustry has had an effect which has 
not been confined to the industry or 
oil securities; however, the prospect 
is that relief will very shortly begin 
to make its appearance. 

The shrinkage in unfilled steel 
orders has dampened ardor in that in- 
dustry and has not been without 
depressing influence elsewhere. 

(Continued on page 770) 
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OIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
Lugubrious predictions that all and sundry oil concerns are doomed to an 
almost unending dearth of profits because the sands of California have loosed 
a veritable flood of petroleum look solely to the production figures. 
The above chart reveals that consumption has grown in the last twelve 
months almost as rapidly as production. 





Fact and 


By the 


We are a queer nation, are we not? Our hearts 
and our purses open wide and nobly the instant dis- 
aster befalls any other nation—our contributions for 
the Japanese earthquake sufferers have astounded the 
world. We love to succor the 
distressed. But how different 
our attitude is when we are im- 
plored to extend the benefit of 
our influence to help to prevent 
distress and disaster among other nations. Were 
Germany to be plunged into anarchy or Bolshevism 
and her people overtaken by hunger and other calam- 
ities, we would doubtless rush in, as we rushed into 
Russia, and feed the hungry. Were war to break out 
in any part of Europe, our mercy to the homeless and 
to the sufferers would know no bounds. But we keep 
on refusing to have anything to do with the effort 
to establish firmly an international organization hav- 
ing for its object the prevention of war and all its 
attendant horrors. After trouble has befallen, we are 
prepared to pour out our cash abundantly for its alle- 
viation. But we refuse to lend a hand to avert that 
which leads to trouble, to bloodshed, to war, to suffer- 
ing, to starvation. 

Had the United States thrown in its influence with 
the League of Nations or other “Association of Na- 
tions,” to quote President Harding’s phrase, do you 
imagine for a moment that Mussolini would have de- 
fiantly seized Corfu and courted war with Greece? 
Would he have dared to act as he has acted over 
Fiume? Or, would France have followed the course 
she has followed in the Ruhr? Or, had America been 
associated with the other Allies, would Germany have 
evaded as she has persisted in evading her obliga- 
tions ? 

Would not an ounce of American prevention be 
worth a ton of America’s gold in trying to cure the 


strife and distress and the woes of pitiable Europe? 
- 


U. S. READY 

TO HELP WITH 
MONEY, BUT NOT 
ITS INFLUENCE 


The joy of creation exceeds the joys of your com- 
pensation. 
ss * 
Nature is kind to those who have taken pains to un- 
derstand her. 
* * * 
Unless, when you are young, you make your leisure 
worth as much to you per hour as your work, your work 
won't be worth much as you grow older. 


7 x * x 
Fear is born of ward darkness. 
* * * 


Soul and sole leather make a good team for getting 
ahead. 
* * * 


3 


Learn to say “I don’t know, 
you won't often have to. 


But learn so much that 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding’”’ 


Comment 


Editor 


The achievernents of American business leaders are 
arousing the interest of business men throughout the 
world. They are eager to learn how our captains of 
industry went about the building up of their colossal 


enterprises. They want to know 
AMERICAN all about the careers, the charac- 
LEADERS : : 
INTEREST ters, the viewpoint of our fore- 
THE WORLD most men of affairs. The for- 


eign call for “Men Who Are 
Making America,” the only book containing inti- 
mate, first-hand, authoritative descriptions of the 
careers of fifty of America’s business and financial 
giants, is greater to-day than ever before. Some of 
the orders for this book come from the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth. South Africa and Australia lately 
have been well represented. So have Japan and 
China. The latest mail brought an order from Eggert 
P. Briem, Reykjavik, Iceland. The same mail brought 
an enthusiastic letter from a Spaniard in Barcelona, 
who had just read the book and now wants to get 
“Keys to Success” and “Forbes Epigrams.” Some 
time ago great care was devoted to preparing a list 
of the 100 books which would best interpret modern 
America and Americans to the people of a Latin- 
American Republic, and “Men Who Are Making 
America” was included. This volume has been stead- 
ily winning its way into the public libraries of the 
United States, indicating that at home also there is 
a growing desire to learn about the life stories of our 
business and financial leaders who have done big 
things. It is a healthy sign. If American business 
men were better understood there would be less agi- 
tation for passing laws hurtful not only to business 
but to wage-earners. 

* © © 


Comers usually are on the minute. 
* * * 

What promises to be the two big domestic sub- 
jects for political discussion and agitation during the 
coming twelve months? Agricultural problems and 
currency “reforms.” Our farmers apparently exer- 

cise more political influence to- 


BANKERS day than any other class or 
a” group. Unhappily, many of them 
PRESIDENT are clamoring for the wholesale 


issuance of fiat money or other 
currency jerrymandering which will make paper 
money plentiful, as championed by Henry Ford and 
others utterly ignorant of the bitter experiences suf- 
fered by various nations in the past which succumbed 
to the delusion that governments could manufacture 
prosperity merely by manufacturing a superabundance 
of paper money. The fixing of wheat prices is an- 
other economic delusion advocated by many honest 
but misguided farmers and dishonest political self- 
seekers. ; 
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This being the outlook, it is peculiarly fitting that 
the great American Bankers’ Association, with its 
thousands of members located in every community 
throughout the continent, has chosen for its next 
president a Western farmer-banker, a son of the soil 
and a son of the West, a practical granger, as well 
versed in farming as in banking, namely, Walter W. 
Head, owner and active manager of a 22,000-acre farm 
in Missouri and president of the Omaha National Bank 
of Omaha, Nebraska. Farmers in his territory regard 
Mr. Head as one of themselves. He knows their 
problems, for their problems are his problems. He 
sympathizes with their position and is as keenly 
anxious as they are to improve the lot of our tre- 
mendously important agricultural population. There- 
fore, Mr. Head’s word and views on agricultural 
matters are calculated to carry infinitely more weight 
than would the word and views of any Metropolitan 
banker. Fortunately for us all, Mr. Head, likewise, 
has sound, practical views on banking and currency. 
He realizes that too many bankers have been blame- 
worthy in their dealings with farmers in the past, and 
he means to use all the influence carried by his new 
position as head of the nation’s association of bank- 
ers to bring about equitable, considerate, farsighted 
treatment of farmers by both city and rural bankers. 

Embodied in a sketch of Mr. Head’s career pub- 
lished in this issue of “Forbes” is an interview in 
which Mr. Head ably and discerningly discusses the 
relations which have existed and the relations which 
must be brought into existence between bankers and 
farmers. Under his broad-minded leadership, the A. 
B. A. should render invaluable services in guiding pub- 
lic opinion, and particularly agricultural opinion, into 
safe, sound channels during the eventful, not to say 
dangerous, period confronting the nation. 

Mr. Head is in every respect an ideal successor to 
President J. H. Puelicher, who has made a gratifying 
record during the last year, especially in arousing 
bankers to the need for greater efforts along educa- 
tional lines. The presidency of this organization car- 
ries no financial reward for the hard work it entails. 
But such men as Mr. Puelicher and Mr. Head ought 
to be rewarded by the gratitude of every thoughtful 
citizen anxious to see this democracy prosper for the 
benefit of all its citizens. 

* ok x 

It took Edison years to produce light. It takes most 

of us more years to see the light. 
** 


One indispensable “tsm”: Optimism. 
e 6 6 
When the road-builder encounters boulders or rocks 
he does not let them swerve hum from his course. Do 
you? 
oo 
The fellow who gets into most fixes-ts he who has no 
fixed course. 
‘-* * 
Our life is a ceaseless process of making selections. 
* * * 
You would “love” to be generous if you had it. Then 
ove your work, and labor generously at it. 


















A view of Ellis Island, N. Y., which has been termed the 
“Gateway of America.” Conditions here have come in for 
much criticism, both in this country and on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Secretary of Labor Davis recently made a first- 
hand study of the situation in Europe and has recommended 
that the greater part of the work of selecting and examining 
the immigrants be performed before the immigrants leave their 
native countries. It is not unlikely that some such plan will 
be adopted in the near future. 


Wall Street and Washington are worrying more 
over the position of our farmers than farm journals 
are worrying. One farm paper after another has 
been protesting against painting a black picture oi 

agricultural conditions. ~ These 


FARM authorities deny that the major- 
JOURNALS : : ° 

CALL FARMERS ity of farmers are in anything 
PROSPEROUS like the plight some wheat growers 


are represented as being. Corn 
states, it is pointed out, have been doing well. So 
have cotton states. So have states enjoying diversi- 
fied crops. Raisers of livestock are not prostrate, 
dairy farmers have been keeping their heads above 
water. Ex-Governor McKelvie says editorially in the 
latest issue of his Nebraska Farmer: 


Some of those who have sought to take the more hope- 
ful view of the farmer’s situation have pointed out that 
eleven million of the twelve million dollars that was loaned 
by the War Finance Corporation in this state has been 
repaid and this is taken to indicate that the condition of 
the farmer has improved. Immediately, it is pointed out 
by the purveyor of bad news that this does not indicate 
that the farmer is in a better condition, for the money 
was originally loaned through the banks and it was the 
banks that repaid it. Palpably, such a statement has no 
logic back of it. 

The banks borrowed the money from the War Finance 
Corporation on agricultural paper, exclusively, and unless 
farmers are in a much better condition, the very large re- 
payments could not have been made. One needs only take 
the report of the state and national banking departments 
to find that deposits throughout the banks of Nebraska 
have increased entirely out of proportion to the increase 
in loans. Agriculture being the basic industry of Nebraska 
and the farmer being the principal patron of the banks, 
it certainly must be that this is a reflection of a better 
financial condition among farmers. 

There is a phase of farming that is too rarely consid- 
ered. The farm is a home, or it should be, and it affords 
the opportunity for a fullness of life that is not available 
elsewhere. If more thought was given to farming as a 
business that has its own peculiar advantages and disad- 
vantages, and less time was given to comparing the profits 
from farming with other lines of effort, there would be 
greatly increased contentment among farmers. 


Nothing depressing in that, is there? 
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I attended the typewriter’s fiftieth birthday at Ilion, 
New York, where the typewriter was cradled by the 
Remingtons and where gigantic plants are now de- 
voted to its production. One man, Henry Harper 
Benedict, described the receipt of 


WHERE IS the first letter written on‘a type- 
TIME SAVED a ee 
BY LABOR- writer by Christopher Latham 


Sholes, of Milwaukee, urging the 
famous arms manufacturers to 
take up his invention. This veteran told of the skepti- 
cism felt by the Remington brothers, but he urged 
that they inspect the new device. It was too crude 
for practical purposes. For several years, however, 
the Remingtons and their expert associates toiled over 
the machine and finally put it on the market. How 
it has revolutionized business, and how it “emanci- 
pated” women, we all know. The typewriter is rap- 
idly invading all corners of the earth. President 
Benjamin L. Winchell told me that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has approved a machine equipped with 
Chinese characters and that a machine has been 
adapted to the Bengalese language, notwithstanding 
that in both countries several hundred letters and 
characters have to be reckoned with. 

Doubtless the day will come when we will be able 
to talk into a machine which will transform our 
spoken words into written characters. 

What has been done already? Owen D. Young, 
head of the General Electric Company, discussed 
thoughtfully the subject of communication in the 
past, in the present and in the future. Here are 


pointed sentences from his address: 


The typewriter is a master instrument of communica- 
tion. The art of communication underlies all other arts. 
The business of communication underkes all other busi- 
nesses. 

The 19th Century called for speed—“hurry” was its 
watch word. In response to that insistent call the tele- 
gram replaced the letter, the bicycle replaced the walker, 
the motor car replaced the horse, steam in ships replaced 
the wind, and steam on rails made great cities by supply- 
ing their food from remote wildernesses. These inventions 
were in response to hurry. Morse made the telegraph, and 
Field, with disappointments and heartbreakings, carried 
that art through cables across the seas. One no longer 
waited for letters; London, New York, San Francisco, and 
Tokio were in instant communication with one another. 
Bell invented the telephone, and human speech was pro- 
jected across thousands of miles of land. So time was 
annihilated and “hurry” won. 

And now comes this great new agency of communica- 
tion known as the art of radio. It is a standing challenge 
to the witch-burners of the world. 

We speak of the telegraph as saving time, we speak of 
the telephone as saving time, we speak of the radio as 
saving time. Someone has asked where is all the time 
that is saved; there seems to be less than ever. I will 
tell you where it is. 

Time, saved by invention, is represented by all the con- 
veniences which you have and which your fathers had 
not. It is in your better houses, in your better lighting, 
in your better heating. It is in your bathtub and your 
newspaper, and most and best of all, through education 
and increased leisure, it is in your life. 

It is justly a matter of pride and satisfaction to every 
American citizen that the first news of the great disaster 
came through an American concern—the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. The first message of sympathy received 
in Japan was from the President of the United States. 
The first relief boat plowing her way into the great harbor 
of Kobe was a gunboat of the United States. These are 
the products of American inventions. Hurry was justified 
and time—oh, such vital time was saved. 


SAVING DEVICES? 
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You perhaps know the story of the famous engineer 
who sent a client a bill for $107.50 and who replied, 
when asked by his client, a personal friend, how he 
arrived at the $7.50 part of the bill, “That was for 

doing the job.” “But,” said his 


THE “KNOW friend, puzzled, “Your bill was 


HOW” IS ; 
WHAT for a hundred ne seven dollars 
COUNTS and fifty cents. Yes,” replied 


the engineer, “the hundred dol- 
lars was for knowing how.” The Washington an- 
nouncement that the Dollar Line has purchased seven 
Government passenger and freight ships to establish 
a regular round-the-world service recalls to my mind 
that anecdote. The veteran head of the company, 
Robert Dollar, possesses the “know how” in perhaps 
larger measure than any other shipping man in 
America. There was a saying not so long ago along 
the New York water front that whenever a heavily 
laden ship hove into sight, the pilot’s comment was, 
“There goes one that isn’t a balloon. It must be a 
Dollar boat.” A number of steamship men and com- 
panies knew enough to scramble for ships after the 
war broke out, but not many of them had experience 
enough and foresight enough to sell most of their 
fleet before the bubble burst. Mr. Dollar got in at 
the right time and got out, as far as he could, at the 
right time. Now, when other ship owners are in the 
dumps and see no daylight ahead, the veteran San 
Franciscan comes along and adds seven 13,000-toners 
to his already large fleet. The new Dollar service, 
it is announced, will start at “San Francisco and will 
touch at Japan, China, the Philippines, Java, Straits 
Settlements, Singapore, India, thence through the 
Suez Cana] to Egypt and Mediterranean ports, thence 
to New York and then through the Panama Canal 
to San Franciso.” This constitutes the only American 
passenger and freight steamship service circling the globe 
to-day. Its success will depend, of course, upon the co- 
operation of American shippers and American voyagers. 
Will Americans prove less loyal than the British and 
Japanese are in this respect ? 

No industry stays on an unprofitable basis forever, 
or even for any very long period. Losses tend to 
remedy the conditions responsible for them. Super- 
abundance leads to curtailment of supply and cur- 
tailment of supply leads to demand for what remains. 
It will be even so in the shipping industry. Our 
wheat growers, hard though it may be for them to 
believe so at present, will by and by enjoy the same 
experience. Of course, lean years tend to weed out 
incompetents. This helps the fittest to survive. 

This is not a harsh law. It is a wholesome law. 
Men, whether they be ship owners or farmers or man- 
ufacturers or merchants, are not entitled to remain in 
a business for which they are unfitted. Were it pos- 
sible for the inefficient to reap the same rewards as 
the efficient what inducement would there be for un- 
dergoing all the study and sweat and experience which 
precede the acquirement of efficiency? 


* * x 


The boss who “is there” doesn’t have to impress upon 
workers that he is the boss there. 
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“Well, That’s Settled!” 
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Perhaps the most important business convention 
held in this coufitry is that of the American Bankers’ 
Association. The last meeting attracted an attend- 
ance of more than 11,000. This year’s gathering, at 

Atlantic City, possesses interest 


BANKERS’ for every business man in Amer- 
aes” ica—and for every wage-earner, 
EDUCATION although the latter may not know 


it. A very prominent British 
banker recently in this country took part in a dis- 
cussion among a group of America’s most influential 
bankers, and they all agreed that a certain course 
would be the best for the country to follow. At the 
close he remarked that, this decision having been 
reached, of course the Government would co-operate 
in carrying it out. He was told that the Government 
probably would do nothing of the kind. Astounded, 
he explained that whenever the leading bankers of 
Britain agreed upon a certain policy affecting finance, 
the Government invariably accepted their view and 
acted accordingly. The truth is that most of our pol- 
iticians prefer to oppose anything and everything 
favored by the banking fraternity, on the theory that 
it is more popular with the public to hit than help the 
bankers. 

For the safety of the nation, it is infinitely im- 
portant that this attitude should be changed. But 
the process must begin, not with the politicians, but 
with the public. The bankers must make a more 
favorable impression than they have made heretofore. 
The value of their services to the nation, to industry, 
to merchants, to wage-earners, must be brought home 
to the voters. Our bankers must contrive to become 
better understood. They must disseminate clearer 
and fuller information and education about themselves 
and their activities. The functions performed by 
banks and trust companies must be lucidly explained 
and brought home to all ranks. Light must be spread 
to eliminate darkness. Knowledge must be dissemi- 
nated to supplant ignorance. 
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This task of spreading education should be made 
and promises to be made the main task of the A, B. 
A. during the coming year. “Forbes,” earnestly 
anxious to co-operate in this work, is offering $1,009 
in prizes for the best letters on “What Is Your Bank 
Doing for You and Your Community?” We are also 
going to award a massive sterling silver “Banking 
Service Cup,” as explained elsewhere in this issue, 
We solicit and expect progressive bankers to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to join in the educa- 
tional efforts which so badly need to be vigorously under. 
taken. 

> & 


Setbacks have sent many a man forward. 
* * 2 
Coal mine owners and miners are going to make it 
hot for us this winter, not by increasing the produc- 
tion of coal, but by increasing the price. Both sides 
decided that the nicest arrangement would be to raise 
wages once again and, of course, 


THE COAL have you and me foot the bill, 
PEOPLE : 

aon os By ordering months ago, I got 
HOT FOR US my cellar filled at $14 a ton, 


Considering that I live not far 
from the anthracite country, I feel that this is too 
much. For a time it looked as if this time there 
would be a real settlement of the chronic maneuvers 
of the coal people, both miners and sellers, but the 
final result settled nothing except that the public once 
more is to be the sufferer. The Federal Coal Com- 
mission has drawn up a history of the behavior of 
coal operators and the miners’ unions. The record 
is shameful. The best the Commission can recom- 
mend, however, simply is arbitration when disputes 
arise. 

Unless the anthracite people conduct themselves 
less disgracefully in future than they have in the 
past, the public will cease going on its knees to plead 
for decent treatment. Not arbitration, but Governr- 
ment control will be demanded and obtained. 


Two-Line Editorials 


Prices have moved up a little, but the rise is not likely to 
go far this year. 
. eos 


Raisers of pigs are in clover. 
x * x 
Throwing of Oils on the stock market has been causing 
waves of selling. 
* £4 


Building costs have probably passed the peak. 
: *.* 


High up, sentement isn’t as low as it is lower down. 
x * Ox 
The strongest oil companies won't come out of the fracas 
permanently weakened. 


The anthracite industry, having got beyond control, is 
courting control. 
* * x 


Cotton and silk both threaten to become dearer. 
* * * 

The Woolen Trust refuses to trust the Government with 
its wool consumption statistics. Is it using too much 
shoddy? 

** * 

Farmers may be losing money but they certainly are not 
losing their automobiles. 

+ + « 

It won't agree with francs if France does not soon agre? 
with her adversary. 





“Forbes” offers $1,000 for the best letters on “What Is Your Bank Doing 
for You and Your Community?” 





See pages 766 and 767. 
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The Granger President of 
Organized Banking 


New President of A.B.A. Is One of the Best Practical Farm- 
ers in Home Territory; but Among Farmers He’s a Banker 
—His Sound Views on National Problems 


HE RISE OF farmer dis- 
| content in the West and 
the elevation of Walter W. 
Head to the Presidency of the 
American Bankers Association are 
a particularly significant combina- 
tion of events. Mr. Head 
has been hailed by J. H. 
Puelicher, retiring presi- 
dent, as the coming 
“Granger President of 
the American Bankers 
Association.” This salu- 
tation was based on fact, 
for unwittingly the heart 
of the cow-country has 
succeeded this year in 
putting an actual dirt 
farmer at the head of 
organized banking. 
Unprofitable wheat, 
demagogic leadership into 
unsound economic pro- 
posals, and other unto- 
ward happenings among 
the farmers have un- 
questionably produced 
the makings of an un- 
comfortable, and perhaps 
dangerous, situation for 
the nation that will re- 
quire leadership of tact, 
understanding, sympathy, 
and forcefulness to avoid 
dire consequences. Under 
these circumstances it is 
especially fortunate that 
in the chieftanship of one 
of the two or three most 
influential civic bodies of 
the nation there will pre- 
side a personality es- 
pecially adapted to the 
need of the times. 
Mr. Head was born in 
a speck of a town among 
the farms of Western 
Illinois. He went to 
country schools, taught in country 
schools, and worked in country 
stores and banks—and, if he is 
now head of the biggest bank in 
Nebraska and her dozen neighbor 
states, he also is one of the best 
practical farmers in that territory. 
Years ago, long after he had 
won an assured position in bank- 








By Gurden Edwards 


ing, Mr. Head reverted to the soil 
and added practical agriculture to 
his financial activities. He bought 
a run-down farm of about 240 
acres near St. Joseph, Missouri. 
His property there now includes 


Walter W. Head 


New head of the American Bankers’ Association. 
edly the farmers and their problems will play an important 
part in the business and political arena in the next year. Mr. 
Head, who is a practical and successful farmer as well as one 
of the leading bankers of the West, is, therefore, peculiarly 
fitted to co-operate as a banker with them in their business as 
individuals, and also to represent their interests as an economic 


class in their broad national bearings. 


2,200 acres. It has become a farm 
that is one of the show places of 
the section. There he raises as 
specialties Hereford cattle and fine 
Poland China hogs that, year in 
and year out, produce prize 
winners at the livestock fairs. 

An indication of the standard of 
farming set is furnished by agri- 


Undoubt- 


cultural papers of the territory 
which record that for a number of 
years not a single hog was lost at 
Wilver Dell, the Head farm, from 
cholera, although on immediately 
adjoining farms the mortality 

among the animals from 


the scourge was heavy. 


‘This farm is not merely 
owned by Mr. Head; it is 
} personally directed by 
him and the _ technical 
methods pursued under 
his supervision are cred- 
ited with remarkable re- 
sults. 

Practical and success- 
ful experience as a farmer 
among farmers has pre- 
eminently fitted Mr. 
Head both to co-operate 
as a banker with them in 
their business as individ- 
uals and also to represent 
their interests as an 
economic class in their 
broad national bearings. 

An interviewer re- 
cently made the error, in 
attempting to compli- 
ment Mr. Head, of sug- 
gesting that he could ad- 
vise a farmer on how to 
run his farm as well as 
loaning him money to do 
it with. 

“Too often bankers 
have tried to tell farmers 
how to farm instead of 
advising them on financ- 
ing their operations and 
improving their position 
in the intricate system of 
modern economic life,” 
retorted Mr. Head. “The 
average farmer is not in- 
clined to accept instruc- 
tion from the banker as 
to how to run his farm. As a far- 
mer I sympathize and agree with 
the farmer. A large factor in the 
irritation, which embarrasses too 
frequently the relations of the 
farmer and the banker, arises from 
the patronizing attitude of bankers 
who assume to know more about 
the farmer’s business than the 
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farmer knows himself, and who 
attempt to tell him, with a notice- 
able degree of condescension, what 
he should do.” 

In dealing with farmers, Mr. 
Head believes decidedly in sticking 
to his last as a banker. While his 
own farming experience gives him 
an otherwise unattainable under- 
standing of and sympathy with 
their daily problems, it is his 
banker’s economic vision of their 
position as a whole which makes 
him a particularly valuable repre- 
sentative for them in the 


direct from the government banks. 

“For years it has been the 
farmer’s complaint, with consider- 
able justification, that he, alone of 
all producers, has been forced to 
market his crop on the buyer’s 
terms because of his inability to 
use his products, in storage, as a 
basis for credit. To-day the agri- 
cultural credits act authorizes the 
acceptance of warehouse receipts, 
on non-perishable agricultural 
products, as collateral for loans, 
the same as in the case of sugar 
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even suspect that the bankers are 
conspiring to do him harm. The 
farmer’s broadened outlook, jp 
part consequent upon these 
changes, in part precedent to them 
has given him a new importance, 
economically and politically.” 

In view of the rise of farmer 
discontent in the West, and radica] 
inroads in the rural districts, Mr. 
Head’s analysis of the farmer’s 
present day political position js 
especially significant. He said: 

“The farmer’s economic advance- 

ment has been matched 








position of national signifi- 





cance as president of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion. I asked him to analyze 
the farmer’s position to-day 
in the nation’s life as he 
sees it, both economic and 
political. 

“The farmer to-day is 
more than a tiller of the 
soil,” he said. “He is a 
business man. The actual 
raising of the crop is only a 
part of his business. Prob- 
lems of marketing, distri- 
bution, and financing are 
equally important. It is 
necessary for the farmer to 
understand and to assist in 
solving these problems if he 
is to succeed. In this new 
role as a business man the 
farmer steadily has _ ad- 
vanced to a better position. 


The Farmer and 
the Banker 


N DEALING with farmers, Mr. 
Head believes decidedly in stick- 
ing to his last as a banker. While 
his own farming experience gives 
him an otherwise unattainable un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with 
their daily problems, it is his bank- 
er’s economic vision of their posi- 
tion as a whole which makes him a 
particularly valuable representative 
for them in the position of national 
significance as president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

“The farmer to-day is more than 
a tiller of the soil,” he says. 
is a business man. The actual rais- 


“He 


by his political stride. At 
times he has developed a 
political organization of his 
own, independent of the 
orthodox political parties, 
At times he has expressed 
himself more informally by 
his vote on primary or elec- 
tion day, without desertion 
of established political units, 

“There are those who 
look upon this tendency as 
a menace. It is a menace, 
insofar as it involves the 
segregation of the farmer 
into a _ separate political 
unit—a ‘bloc’—insofar as it 
exaggerates the power of 
incompetent or misguided 
leadership, just as_ the 
similar isolation of any 
other group of our people 
would be a menace. 

“But insofar as the far- 


a Festa oo Re ing of the crop is only a part of his — — — in 
a et Be ee i business. Problems of marketing, | Peiiye° aliiceek wiaeceie 
agencies whose greed for distribution, and financing are of his rights and duties as a 


profits sometimes out- 
matched consideration of 
the farmer’s need. To-day 
there are many great co- 
operative marketing organ- 
izations which handle a 
large part of the farmer’s 
crop and win for him more 
liberal treatment from the 
private agencies which still 
handle the bulk of his pro- 
duction. 








equally important. 
for the farmer to understand and 
to assist in solving these problems 
if he is to succeed. . . . The farm- 
er’s broadened outlook, in part con- 
sequent upon these changes, in part 
precedent to them, has given him a 
new importance, economically and 
politically.” 


It is necessary 


citizen, I consider the far- 
mer’s increasing political 
importance to be of decided 
benefit to the country as 
well as to himself. 

“A change in the political 
balance always appears to 
be a menace when it is tak- 
ing place. Universal man- 
hood franchise, back in the 
days of Andrew Jackson, 
was a menace in the eyes 














“To-day the farmer also 
has his own co-operative agencies 
of credit. If he is not satisfied with 
the terms of his local capitalist he 
can go directly to a Federal Land 
Bank, which by reason of tax 
exemption and other advantages 
incidental to its governmental 
character can loan at rock-bottom 
rates. In addition, the govern- 
ment has established other banks 
which permit local bankers, by 
rediscount privileges, to extend 
the farmer credit for his current 
operations on a more favorable 
basis than ever before. If he still 
thinks his local bank is not suffi- 
ciently responsive to his need, this 
same legislation enables him, 
through a co-operative marketing 
association, to arrange for credit 





or other commodities of com- 
merce. 

“These developments have re- 
lieved the farmer from what 
seemed to be persecution by short- 
sighted, tight-fisted, grasping 
grain dealers, landlords, and bank- 
ers—for there were some bankers 
who were guilty of this very thing, 
who thought of the farmer prin- 
cipally as a weak and ignorant 
opponent in a game whose only 
stake was the collection of a high 
rate of interest. The farmer’s sus- 
picion of the banker arose because 
he judged bankers as a class by 
the derelictions of a few. To-day, 
with these sources of government- 
controlled credit available at his 
call, the farmer cannot charge or 


of those who previously 
had held a monopoly of the vot- 
ing power. Yet universal suffrage 
was a necessary step toward a real 
democratic form of government. 
To-day we have, theoretically, 
universal suffrage. But too many 
let others do their political think- 
ing. The farmer has been think- 
ing for himself politically. It is 
good for the country that so large 
a part of its population should be 
giving attention to the problems 
of government. We do not want 
a farmers’, a manufacturers’, 2 
laborers’, or a bankers’ ‘bloc,’ but 
we do want men and women who 
will be active participants in carry- 
ing on their government. 
“The disturbing thing about the 
farming industry to-day is the 
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fact that, despite all the improve- 
ments in efficiency and economic 
conditions, it becomes each year 
less attractive to ambitious men. 
Each census has shown a trend of 
population from the country to the 
cities. Thousands have left the 
farm because they were dissatis- 
fied with its opportunities. 

“This concerns us all, no matter 
in what line of business we are 
engaged. It discloses a serious 
dissatisfaction among a group of 
people who constitute the back- 
bone of real Americanism. At 
times, the farmer may appear to 
be radical; at times, we may think 
he is following false gods, polit- 
ically and economically. But in 
the long run he is the reliance of 
American ideals as is no other 
single group of American 





krow something about all of them. 
The increasing complexity of 
modern civilization has brought an 
increasing interdependence of all 
industry. The banker is the great 
co-ordinating force, necessarily in 
touch with all these factors. The 
successful banker has been forced 
to exercise broad vision. 

“As he has acquired broader 
vision, his opportunities of service 
to his community have increased 
many fold. More than ever before, 
every community in the land—be 
it the metropolitan city or the 
country town—requires the wis- 
dom that comes from diverse 
knowledge and varied experience. 
The banker, if he occupies the 
proper sphere in his community, is 
able to supply that service as is 
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tion of pressing political, social 
and economic problems, no less 
than in the settlement of financial 
problems. The banker should 
take a stand, definitely and firmly, 
for those principles which he be- 
lieves to be true—and he should 
fight aggressively to sustain them. 
If he fulfills his functions properly, 
if he uses his talent honestly and 
unselfishly, his opinion will have 
weight ; what he says will have in- 
fluence in shaping the affairs of his 
community—in the formation of 
that intangible but highly im- 
portant force known as public 
opinion. 

“Most of our problems to-day 
are social, financial, economic, and 
political combined. The banker can 
be and should be a leader in 

political thought in his com- 





munity—not in a narrow or 





citizens. From generation 
to generation, his sturdy in- 
dependence, his eventually 
certain response to sound 
conservatism, have been the 
safeguard of our most I 
cherished institutions.” 

No less interesting than 
Mr. Head’s analysis of the 
farmer’s position in his con- 
ception of the banker’s part 
in this agricultural problem 
as well as in his more gen- 
eral social relationships—a 
conception that brings out a 
strongly idealistic viewpoint 
of the profession of banking. 

“The problem of the farm- 
er is one for all, but for 
the banker there is the 
special duty of leadership,” 
he said. “The banker has 
the opportunity, if he uses 








er Head. 


How to Defeat 
Radicalism 


T DOES not suffice merely to de- 
cry radicalism, to meet denuncia- 
tion with denunciation,” says bank- 
‘Radical doctrines in fact 
have some basis; else they would 
attract no following. The problem 
is to discover the evil—uncover it 
so that all may see—then bend 
every energy, labor with every in- 
terest, to remove it. 
participation in government, patri- 
otically inspired and _ intelligently 
directed, will do more to defeat 
radicalism than any other one 
thing.” 


Interest and 


improper sense, the ‘boss’ of 
the local ‘machine’ by virtue. 
of his control of wealth or 
power, but in a truly fine 
and great way as the natural 
leader of men by reason of 
the exactness of his mental 
processes, plus the integrity 
of his conscience.” 

In Mr. Head’s attitude 
toward the present day 
radicalism there is nothing 
of the hidebound reaction- 
ary, the intolerant. repre- 
sentative of special inter- 
ests. 

It is evident, from his 
reply to a query as to 
whether the radicalism of 
the West was not such as 
to cause anxiety, that the 
causes of radical agitation 








his God-given power of 





will have a fair representa- 





human sympathy and under- 
standing, to encourage and assist 
his fellow-man engaged in farm- 
ing. More than any other, the 
banker’s business gives him advan- 
tages of broad vision and wide ex- 
perience upon which he can draw 
in advising the individual farmer 
and in formulating the plan for 
helpful co-operation with the 
farming industry as a whole. 

“Bankers formerly very largely 
looked upon their banks as a 
private business operated only for 
personal profit. In recent years 
there has been general recognition 
of the duty of the banker as a 
servant of the community and as 
an agency of public welfare. 
Banking to-day is more than a 
business; it is a profession. The 
banker who lives up to his oppor- 
tunity and recognizes his respon- 
sibility has the privilege and honor 
of being the adviser of his cus- 
tomer and neighbor, the counselor 
of his community. 

“Inasmuch as the banker loans 
money to all sorts of business 
enterprises, it follows that he must 


the representative of no other 
single group. 

“Service, to some people, is a 
hackneyed word; there are bank- 
ers who forbid its use in adver- 
tisements because, they say, it has 
been worn threadbare. But, in 
truth no other word suffices. 
‘Service’—with its thought of one’s 
fellow man, with its appeal to 
sacrifice, with its promise of cer- 
tain reward in greater self-respect 
—is an ideal ever worthy of one’s 
purpose and ambition. 

“Service to one’s fellow man 
does not imply yielding to every 
wind that blows. True service 
may, in fact, require denial of 
what is, for the moment, the desire 
of those whom we serve. It is the 
banker’s duty and privilege to 
serve in the light of the wisdom 
that is his, particularly his because 
of the knowledge that comes with 
the successful practice of his pro- 
fession and the power that is in- 
herent in his business. 

“Tt is the banker’s duty to-day 
to aid—yes, to lead—in the solu- 





tion in the councils of the 
bankers. On radicalism he says: 

“It is true that we are in the 
midst of uncertain currents of dis- 
content—of a drift toward radical- 
ism. As bankers we hear our- 
selves denounced. We hear busi- 
ness men in general denounced. 
We hear public officials denounced. 
We hear even Government de- 
nounced. A thousand panaceas 
are advanced for a thousand ills, 
some fancied, some real. It is our 
duty, as bankers, so to conduct 
ourselves that we will win de- 
servedly the respect of our fellow- 
men and to use the influence so 
acquired to guide the course of 
progress along charted lanes. 
Progress must be orderly. The 
great need to-day is that order be 
maintained. 

“But it does not suffice merely 
to decry radicalism, to meet de- 
nunciation with denunciation. 
Radical doctrines in fact have 


some basis; else they would attract 

no following. The problem is to 

discover the evil—uncover it so 
(Continued on page 769) 


Why American Banking Has 
Grown So Great 


The Present High Place of Banking Is Economic Reward 
for Meritorious Public Service —25 Largest Banks 


USINESS which serves a 
real public good will grow 
and prosper in proportion 
to its service. Business which does 
not serve a public good will tend 
in the long run to disappear.” 
When John H. Puelicher, retir- 
ing president of the American 
Bankers Association, said that to 
me, he added that he was not gen- 
eralizing from any particular in- 
stance, such as the liquor traffic, as 
an example of a business destroyed 
because of its failure to serve the 
public welfare, but was 


By John Oakwood 


being one of the most responsible 
and honored of professions, as now, 
banking frequently was the least re- 
sponsible, and the least respected. 
In the early eighteen-thirties there 
was wild expansion and over-spec- 
ulation. The result was a crisis 
marked by suspension of specie pay- 
ments and a shrinkage of banking 
capital from $358,400,000 in 1840 to 
$196,900,000 in 1846. 


That shrinkage of banking cap- 
ital by more than 45 per cent. in 
the short space of six years rep- 
resented the condign economic 


greater measure of government 
supervision, has reflected a com- 
mensurate growth in public confi- 
dence based on appreciation of the 
true public-service character of 
banking as it has since been con- 
ducted. 

The history of banking since the 
war particularly records this 
broadening conception of banking. 
Table II, in marked contrast with 
Table I, portrays how “business 
which serves a real public good 
will grow and prosper in propor- 

tion to its service.” In 








stating a normal, general 
economic principle. 
Neither did he have 
specifically in mind the 
tremendous growth of the 
banking business in the 
last few years as an ex- 
ample of a business re- 
flecting its well-doing by is4i 


its well-being, illustrative 1842 

of the first half of his 1843.. 
proposition. Howbeit, to 1844... 
the conscious influence of a 


men of his. type, with 
their passion for public 


service through high 1917.. 


standards of business re 
methods, the phenomenal “ 

é ; 1920 
growth of banking in the 1921 
last decade has’ been Re 





chiefly due. 


1840.. 











Banking, as a matter of 





this period—the past six 

years—which carried the 

Two Contrasting Periods a a 
: » 2 est war of its history, 
in American Banking - through its greatest busi- 
TABLE I ness boom and through its 

greatest reaction, the vol- 

No. — re ll monic -™ ume of bank capital has 
stances 784 <= 7.600.000 oo, steadily expanded. 
ee 260,200,000 324,000,000 The column of loans in 
cee 691 228,900,000 254,500,000 || Table II reflects bank- 
saat 4 ae — ing’s true responsiveness 
reese 1009, 000, to the needs of business, 
nae ee 707 196,900,000 312,100,000 expanding as business re- 
TABLE II quired a greater volume 

ee aes a a of credit, and contracting 
UII aaa 24374001000 25'2s8'000,000 |] “rem the need 

ae 30,139 2,702,600,000 31,208,000,000 Siving 

enaete 30,812 2,904,000,000  29,932,000,000_ |} number of banks shows a 

30,389 2,944,000,000 27,860,000,000 steady increase until 1922, 

when there is a decrease 

of 423 banks, or only 1.3 





fact, while its present 
prosperity illustrates the way ser- 
vice to the public good brings 
great reward, strikingly illustrated 
at one dark period in its long his- 
tory the other side of Mr. Puel- 
icher’s statement. The present will 
be made particularly vivid by a 
brief glance backward at the dis- 
tant past. In respect to this, an- 
other banking leader has said: 
From the beginning until after the 
Civil War, the banks of America 
‘were operated upon a basis ex- 
tremely material and relatively crude. 
Except in rare instances each bank 
was operated exclusively for its own 
profit and, in large degree, accord- 
ing to its own standards. During a 


large part of this period there was, 
in most states, no such thing as 
supervision of banks or banking by 
any authority representing the Gov- 
ernment or the public. 


Instead of 





punishment visited upon a business 
that put, as wild-cat banking did, 
its own predatory welfare ahead 
of the public good. The present 
high place of banking as the eco- 
nomic reward for meritorious pub- 
lic service is in agreeable contrast 
with the low state to which that 
era of disservice brought it. 

A statistical picture of these 
facts is presented in Table I. The 
loss of business, reflected in the 
column of loans, and the mortality 
among banks, reflected in the col- 
umns giving the capital and num- 
ber, vividly portray a business fast 
growing moribund through its fla- 
grant dereliction from public ser- 
vice. That period has never been 
duplicated and the steady subse- 
quent growth of banking, under a 





per cent., a small figure in 
view of the circumstances that 
brought it about. It reflects, for 
one thing, the elimination of un- 
sound banks, largely fostered in 
the West by such ill-considered 
projects as demagogic state guar- 
anteed deposits laws, under which 
unfit bankers rode to a fall and 
unsound banks were wrecked. It 
reflects also the inevitable mortal- 
ity of banks as a result of the gen- 
eral business reaction. And it rep- 
resents, furthermore, the not un- 
favorable factor of the’ consolida- 
tion of banks and the absorption 
of smaller units by large banks in 
the development of the branch 
bank movement. 
A brief analysis of the course of 
development among the leading 
(Continued on page 768) 
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The Science of 
Marketing by Mail 


What the Manufacturer Should Know Before He Attempts 


to Boost Sales— How Selling Costs Are Determined 


plumber makes a mistake, he 

charges for it twice. When an 
attorney makes a mistake, it is just 
what he wanted, as he gets a chance 
to try the case all over again. When 
a preacher makes a mistake, no one 
knows the difference. When a judge 
makes a mistake, it becomes a law. 
When a doctor makes a mistake, it is 
buried. 

But when a business firm makes a 
mistake in its marketing and selling 
plans, it not only proves costly, but it 
may be the cause of wrecking the 
business, because the error in policy 
usually relates to an expendi- 


I HAS been said that when a 


By Homer J. Buckley 


Head of Buckley, Dement & Company 


an assignment to inaugurate the de- 
partment for us? At the present 
time we are getting the bulk of our 
sales through salesmen making the 
larger towns, and the occasional 
sending out of printed circulars and 
catalogs in a haphazard, miscellaneous 
fashion—but we would like to work 
out a systematic marketing plan, 
especially to get after the small town 
business which our salesmen are pass- 
ing entirely.” 

Arrangements were completed and 
I agreed to go and spend several days 
with them to get the department or- 
ganized and to give them two days a 


The balance sheet showed a sub- 
stantial cash balance and a profit well 
up into five figures for the year, and, 
apparently, all was satisfactory. Run- 
ning my pencil down the items of 
fixed charges, I said, “I don’t see any 
charge here for rent,” and a quick 
response came back, “Why, no; we 
own this building.” “Fine,” I said, 
“how much is it worth?” “$60,000,” 
was the reply. “Six per cent. on 
$60,000 is $3,600 per year. That is 
your rent.” A dozen other similar 
deficiencies were found; no reserves 
of any kind set up for depreciation, 
inventories taken on an_ entirely 

wrong basis. 








ture of capital which has gone 
over the dam never to return. 

Therefore, the budgeting of 
expenses, according to a defin- 
ite established plan, and 
an analysis made as to the re- 
lation of expenses to sales by 
departments is highly im- 
portant in a business whose 
sales volume is attained either 
all or in part in selling by 
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§ tent: 


figures. 


Buckley Says: 


ONTROL is nothing more than 


a business brain in action. 


HE BASIS of all business judg- 
should be facts and 


“Who does yous account- 
ing?’ was my next question. 

“Our bookkeeper makes our 
statements and trial balance, 
and we have another book- 
keeper, from a_ neighboring 
factory, come in every month 
and verify our trial balance.” 

“My recommendation, 
gentlemen, is that you do not 
start your mail-order depart- 














mail. 

A budget establishes con- 
trol, and control is nothing more than 
a business brain in action. Success 
depends upon the intelligence of the 
application and the ability to domi- 
nate and direct others in the perform- 
ance of their tasks. The basis of all 
business judgment should be facts 
and figures. 

An outstanding experience oc- 
curred a few years ago and covers 
this situation more effectively than 
any generalizing statement. It came 
about as a result of an address I made 
on the subject of “Fundamentals of 
Marketing by Mail’* before a jobbers’ 
association at the Auditorium Hotel 
in Chicago. At the conclusion of my 
talk, one of the members followed me 
out of the convention hall and called 
to me for an interview. He intro- 
duced himself as the president of 
a well-established jobbing concern 
located in a small town in one of the 
Northern states and said: 

“Young man, we are thinking about 
establishing a mail-order department 
in our business, and what you have 
said here to-day interests me very 
much. Would you be agreeable to 
coming up to our town, and accepting 





month for a period of a year. After 
my arrival at their offices, I requested 
that a meeting be called of the de- 
partment heads and officers so that 
I might outline the background of a 
well-organized mail sales department 
and get the necessary facts and fig- 
ures. When I asked for a copy of 
their sales records, the sales manager 
brought it forward with a feeling of 
pride, for he had made a big increase 
in the year just closed. Hurriedly 
examining the records, I asked: 

“How many departments do you 
have? Let me see your department 
sales records.” 

“We do not maintain sales by de- 
partments. Our system is daily 
sales, weekly sales, monthly sales, 
quarterly, semi-annually, and an- 
nually. And as our salesmen sell all 
departments, they are grouped to- 
gether,” was the astonishing reply. 

When a business firm operating two 
or more departments tells me it does 
not maintain separate records of sales 
and expenses by departments, I in- 
variably ask to see their balance sheet 
—for there is usually something fun- 
damentally wrong with their methods. 


ment until a complete check- 
up and audit has been made, 
and a budget control of expenses and 
sales by departments established; so 
that you will know definitely which 
departments are paying a profit and 
what merchandise we can push vigor- 
ously and be sure of a profit.” 

The net result was that at the end 
of two days of tedious work with the 
assistance of a certified cost ac- 
countant, we had the facts and figures 
about their business. These figures 
developed surprises. Six of their de- 
partments were on a very satisfac- 
tory paying basis, while the three 
other departments were showing 
losses, and the one pet department of 
all of the sales force, from the sales 
manager down, had shown a $11,000 
loss for the year, and this particular 
department had always been given 
more than half of the space in their 
catalog. 

Radical changes were immediately 
made effective, and within a few 
months we were ready to proceed 
with the mail sales department, and to- 
day more than 50 per cent. of the en- 
tire sales of this company is handled 
by mail. Marketing of their products 
by mail is on a scientific basis. 
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When Edward N. Hurley was 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he conducted an extensive 
investigation into the question of 
costs of doing business by manufac- 
turing and business firms in the 
United States. In an exhaustive re- 
port he summarized the whole situa- 
tion with the startling statement that 
“the average American business man 
would do a whole lot better shaking 
dice.” He made the assertions that 
most’ men in business were operating 
blindly, that more than 50 per cent. 
of manufacturers, jobbers, and mer- 
chants did not know their costs; that 
their selling prices were determined 
very largely by guesswork, and what 
their competitors were doing, without 
regard to the facts in their own busi- 
ness; and that many were operating 
at a loss at least in some departments 
of their business, and did not know it. 

Costs are the shibboleth of the 
present day merchant. Few know 
how to get around them. Many have 
a record of labor costs, machinery 
costs, and are possibly able to de- 
termine with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy just what their factory cost 
is, and in some cases, they even add 
transportation costs. When 


firm has had an opportunity to analyze 
the facts which prove conclusively 
the need for basing selling plans on 
statistics. 

An instance that will make clear 
the situation is the case of an Indiana 
manufacturer. A few years ago the 
manager of this particular concern 
came up to Chicago with an appro- 
priation of $15,000 to spend in ad- 
vertising. His directors had re- 
luctantly, and with many misgivings, 
voted this sum for an advertising 
campaign to increase their sales. He 
headed for one of the best known 
and most successful advertising 
agencies. Fortunately, he had his in- 
terview with one of the keenest 
merchandising men in that agency. 
After a half hour’s talk, the agency 
man said to him: “Your problem is 
not one of general advertising. Your 
market is a limited and a restricted 
one, and can be covered more eco- 
nomically and effectively in a mail 
campaign. See Mr. Buckley, of Buck- 
ley, Dement & Company. That firm 
specializes in marketing by mail. 
Have a talk with them.” 

In due time the man arrived and 
told us about his business, which was 
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worked out by taking our payrolj 
expense and adding to it our materia] 
bills, and that gives us our facto 
cost. Our bookkeeper makes up the 
sheet for us every month.” 

Asked how he arrived at selling 
prices, he replied: “When we started 
two years ago we canvassed the com- 
petitive field and got hold of all other 
price lists, and we struck an average 
rate per dozen to put our selling price 
on a basis of equality with our com- 
petitors, although we have many im- 
provements in our products which 
give us a selling advantage.” 

If this same manufacturer had 
come into our office ten or fifteen 
years ago with $15,000 to spend in 
advertising we would have under- 
taken the work and he would have 
started back to his Indiana home, 
happy in the thought that his busi- 
ness was going to grow by leaps and 
bounds—only to be disappointed and 
face a huge loss within a year or 
two. 

We did not do any such thing for 
him, for we have found out of an 
experience over many years of tests, 
that the only successful way to build 
a business—no matter how good a 
marketing plan may be devised 
—is to have the foundation of 





they have obtained these costs, 





they, in some way, figure: 
“Well, the overhead, salaries, 
bad debts, and selling costs 
will have to come out of 
profits.” But serious con- 
sideration is seldom given to 
learning accurately what each 
one of these costs will be, and 
how much profit should be 








HE FIRST basis for merchandis- 
ing—and this applies to market- 
ing by mail as well as to any other 
method of merchandising — is an 
accurate knowledge of costs of 
doing business. 


the business fundamentally 
correct. The product itself 
must not only be right, but 
accurate, and comprehensive 
cost records must be main- 
tained and selling prices de- 
termined not only on the mar- 
ket or competitive prices, but 
on a schedule of costs, pro- 














allowed to provide a safe 
margin. The first basis for 
merchandising—and this applies to 
marketing by mail as well as to any 
other method of merchandising—is 
an accurate knowledge of costs of 
doing business. These can be safely 
computed only when all elements of 
costs are provided for, and a margin 
of profit established over and above 
the cost. 
“How can you know ahead of time 
how much it is going to cost to sell 
each article you place on the market? 
That’s a question we are frequently 
asked. 
With an absolutely new article— 
entering the field for the first time— 


this must, of course, be a matter of . 


careful planning and calculation by 
making tests, etc., because no person 
can foretell the public response to a 
merchandising appeal on an untried 
article. 

The importance of accurately de- 
termining selling costs has been 
brought home to us time and time 
again when consulted on the question 
of marketing by mail, not only on 
new products, but also on established 
businesses operating over a period of 
time. A hundred or more actual ex- 
periences could be cited where our 


manufacturing mops and appliances 
for car cleaning and industrial uses. 
He was anxious to inagurate an ad- 
vertising and selling campaign to se- 
cure increased business. They had 
two men traveling, representing them 
as a side line, calling on railroad car 
shops, on a brokerage commission 
basis, and they had several good con- 
tracts which the principals had lined 
up through personal connections as 
the main nucleus of their business. 

After hearing this outline, the very 
first question put to him was: “How 
much does it cost you to make your 
product per unit, or per dozen?” -He 
looked at me rather surprised, and 
asked: “Will you tell me, just what 
that has to do with advertising? I’m 
here to develop a marketing and ad- 
vertising campaign, not to discuss pro- 
duction costs.” But when we showed 
him that the relation of his costs to 
his selling price would determine how 
long he could stay in business, and 
whether or not he would show a 
profit or a loss, campaign or no cam- 
paign, he changed his attitude en- 
tirely. 

“Well,” he said, reluctantly, “we 
have a cost record which we have 





rated over a production basis 
of a specified volume. A 
campaign of marketing must be 
planned to make the schedule quota 
so as to maintain the determined 
costs. 

_ We did not recommend a market- 
ing campaign of mail advertising to 
this manufacturer ; we very positively 
advised him not to advertise until he 
got his foundation on a more solid 
basis. 

He was keenly disappointed—for 
he had been living; dreaming, and 
thinking an advertising campaign for 
a long time, and now that he was 
ready to go ahead we were stopping 
him. 

We placed a cost expert in his fac- 
tory, and within a week we had the 
full check up. It not only proved 
what we had suspected, but it brought 
to light conditions that enabled us 
then and there to make recommenda- 
tions as to what he should do at once. 

Costs were 23 per cent. higher 
than he had thought. They were 
operating at a loss, and did not know 
it. If we had gone ahead on a mar- 
keting campaign and increased their 
sales, the more business they devel- 
oped the deeper they would have 
(Continued on page 773) 
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Taking the “Ice” Out of 


Banking Service 


Yesterday and To-day—An Interesting Account of the 
Broadened Vision and Activities of the Modern Bank 


OME YEARS AGO _ when 
S John Doe entered the 
gloomy and repelling portals 

of the old-time bank he did so with 
the subconscious idea that the 
bank wanted neither his business 


nor his money and that he was 
allowed to open an account in that 


By Vernon C. Leftwich 


in a tone that really carries con- 
viction. George J. Whelan, head 
of the United Cigar Stores, once 
said, “Not one person in twenty 
knows how to say “Thank yow’ 
properly.” 

The first suggestions proffered 
by advertising men that the banks 


What would have been the feel- 
ings of the old-time bank presi- 
dent if a new customer had come 
in to see him personally in re- 
sponse to a letter signed by one of 
the vice-presidents reading some- 
what as follows: 








dignified repository of funds only 
as a mark of special favor for 
which he must, and probably did, 


feel duly grateful. 


To-day a remarkable change has 
come over the banking business 
which, so far as most people are 


concerned, has taken place 
without their being aware 
that such an epoch-making 
upheaval of old and worn- 
out traditions was being en- 
acted on the world’s finan- 
cial stage. 

Banks now vie with each 
other in their efforts to take 
the “ice” out of service. Offi- 
cers of leading financial in- 
stitutions are to be found 
seated in the open, eager to 
extend courtesies which at 
one time would have been 
regarded as rank heresy and 
a violent desecration of all 
the historic ethics of the 
banking profession. 

In the early days of bank- 
ing the president was an in- 
accessible person who occu- 
pied a room in some un- 
known and remote region of 
the bank. He seldom re- 
vealed his austere presence 
to the depositors and only 
on very special occasions 
were his own employees al- 
lowed to gaze upon this ma- 
jestic star of the financial 
firmament. ; 

it was only natural that 
this regal reticence of the 
president should _ reflect 
itself in the attitude as- 
sumed by the rest of the 
bank force, from the vice- 
presidents down to the office 
boys. Even now some bank 
tellers totter around under 
the weight of the rusty 


chains of a decaying dignity 
and some of them still find 
it hard to say “Thank you” 


might build up their deposits and 
generally improve the banking 
business were regarded as fantas- 
tic, and he would have been a bold 
prophet who would have foretold 
some of the business-getting ac- 
tivities of the modern bank. 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

_Noting that you are a recent ar- 
rival in our city, we want to extend 
you a cordial invitation to call upon 
us. 

You may wish merely to cash a 
check or a draft or to seek informa- 
tion. However this may be, you are 
just as welcome as if you were 

calling to open an account. 














A Tight Place for 
a Free Spender 


BANK SOLICITOR who has been very 
A successful in addressing groups of fac- 
tory employees on the importance of pro- 
viding for the future, frequently empha- 
sizes his point by telling his listeners of a 
certain man who, having lost his way in a 
thick forest, was suddenly overtaken by a 
storm. The rain descended in torrents, 
and, sorely beset, the wanderer cast about 
him for a refuge from the fury of the 
elements. He was fortunate enough to 
discover the hollow trunk of a fallen tree 
into which he was with some difficulty able 
to crawl. 

He waited and waited, but there seemed 
little prospect of cessation of the down- 
pour. Then he noticed that the log ap- 
peared to be closing in upon him. Reflect- 
ing upon the curiosity of this phenomenon, 
he suddenly realized that the moisture wa~« 
causing the wood to swell, and, perceiving 
the danger of his situation, he attempted 
to make his escape, but found himself 
powerless to move. 

As the appalling nature of his position 
became clear, he soon began to experience 
all the terrors that are said to afflict those 
in peril. His past life seemed to move be- 
fore him in panoramic succession—his 
boyhood, his reckless youth, his marriage, 
and the arrival of his children. At this 
point he began to reflect upon the nature 
of the provision which he had made for 
his dear ones, and he remembered sud- 
denly that never in his whole life had he 
opened a savings account. The mere 
thought made him feel so small that he 
was able to worm his way out of the log. 


It is not hard to get ac- 
quainted with us, and we want 
you to make this bank your 
home. 


We wish you success and 
hope that eventually we may 
have an opportunity of serv- 
ing you. 

And yet this is taken word 
for word from a_ letter, 
many hundreds of which 
have been sent out by a 
large bank on the West 
Coast. 

As a matter of fact, if you 
take up your residence as 
a new arrival in almost any 
good-sized town, there will 
be at least one bank that 
has developed a system for 
learning of your arrival, and 
a letter of welcome will be 
sent to you inviting you to 
use the bank’s service in any 
way you see fit and espe- 
cially urging you to come in 
and get acquainted. 

Banks to-day render all 
kinds of service without 
seeming to expect any rec- 
ompense. 

“Sandy,” said a man to his 
friend the other day, “I saw 
you coming out of the bank 
yesterday. Had you been in 
to open an account?” 

“Nae, mon,” replied Sandy, 
“I just went in to fill ma 
fountain pen.” 

Reverting to the welcome 
accorded you by the bank 
upon your arrival in the city, 
this first intimation of their 
desire to serve you is mere- 
ly the beginning; the bank 











will figure in every incident 





of your career—your marriage, the 
visits of the stork, your new home 
—all these events are closely 
watched by the active new busi- 
ness managers of the modern bank. 
Many banks send out to newly 
married couples what is known as 
a bride book, usually accompa- 
nied by a letter from one of the of- 
ficers of the bank offering good 
wishes and recommending the use 
of the budget plan as a desirable 
feature of household management 
and also suggesting the importance 
of a checking account as a means 
of keeping accurate tab on the do- 
mestic expenditure. 


Methods of Progressive Banks 


An incident is related of a cer- 
tain young woman who received 
from the bank a budget book in 
which to record the household out- 
goings. After she had kept it for 
several months her young husband, 
looking through the entries, found 
every week an item described as 
“G. O. K.” Sometimes the amount 
was small, sometimes large, but 
there it was entered up regularly 
every week. Inspired with curiosity 
he inquired of his youthful spouse 
what was the exact nature of this 
item. 

“I’m sure it’s quite all right,” he 
said, “but I should just like to 
know what it stands for.” 


“Well, dear, if you must know,” 
replied the blushing lady, “there 
always seems to be some amount 
for which I cannot account, and 
‘G. O. K.” stands for ‘God Only 


>? 


Knows. 

Some banks do not hesitate to 
tell the young couple a few whole- 
some truths regarding the domes- 
tic relation. A young married lady 
of our acquaintance was surprised 
recently to receive a letter from 
one of the banks in the community 
in which she lived asking her 
point-blank whether or not she was 
really doing all she could to see 
that her husband kept his savings 
account growing as he ought to. 
The letter pointed out that men 
were so apt to forget these neces- 
sary precautions, that it was really 
up to the women to keep after 
them. “Men are _ improvident 
creatures at the best,” said the 
writer, evidently a close student of 
human nature, “and women know 
even better than men the impor- 
tance of saving.” 

Time goes on and the welcome 
arrival of the little stranger is an- 
nounced. Again the up-to-date 
bank gets busy. Letters are sent, 
sometimes addressed to the par- 
ents, sometimes, in a spirit of 
facetious artlessness, addressed to 
the baby. “Dear little baby,” was 
the beginning of one of these let- 
ters signed by a bank official, “we 


want to welcome you into this 
great big world.” The writer pro- 
ceeded to point out that there 
would be a time in his (the baby’s) 
life when he would have an oppor- 
tunity to become a success, maybe 
—this in a spirit of traditional 
jocularity—a president. “This 
bank, your mother and your 
father,” continued this naive and 
ingenuous epistle, “want you to be- 
come a successful man but it de- 
pends upon you, and that is why 
we are writing to you now. Every 
successful man,” proceeded the elo- 
quent writer, “looks back to the 
day when he first started saving as 
a red-letter day in his life, and so 
we say to you, baby,” and here is 
the impassioned peroration: “Put 
out your baby hands and ask your 
daddy to keep up the savings ac- 
count which we have started for 
you. If he doesn’t do so, then 
cry till he does. Let your daddy 
come in to-day.” 

The generosity of the banks does 
not stop with letters. Many banks 
give what are known as “Baby 
Books.” Some of these are hand- 
some volumes, beautifully illus- 
trated and usually depicting baby 
at different important periods of 
his early career. Spaces for the 
date and remarks are provided for 
such stirring events as his first 
tooth, his first walk, his first laugh. 

Subsequently the career of the 
youthful prodigy will be carefully 
followed by the banks and, when 
the time comes for the child to go 
to school, the parents will receive 
a leaflet headed: “Your Boy, what 
are you doing about his educa- 
tion?” The leaflet will go on to 
remind the parents of the impor- 
tance of building up a fund so that 
later on their boy may be sent to 
college. The bank will also keep 
in touch with the boy himself in 
order to interest him early in the 
importance of saving. 


Advertising Humanized 


“You’re doing fine, my boy,” 
said the president of an Illinois 
bank as he looked over the savings 
book of-a nine-year-old boy who 
had just increased his account to 
the substantial amount of $45.69. 
The little fellow referred to joined 
his chum outside whose respect for 
his buddy had mounted sky high 
as he watched him take his place 
in the line at the teller’s window. 

As your married life flows along 
the customary channels, thoughts 
of owning your own home will find 
an echo in the bank literature 
which will be sent you through the 
mail. In it you will be pointedly 
asked whether you are headed for 
a home, and the bank will go on.to 
tell you that homes like all other 
good things can be had only 
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through sacrifice. In fact, they 
will do all in their power to make 
you a respected member of the 
community and a man of sub- 
stance. 

At first, bank advertisements 
were very dignified, and a spirit of 
not unreasonable cautiousness ex- 
ercised a somewhat stultifying ef- 
fect upon their messages to the 
public. Many of them had been 
reluctantly drawn into this line of 
activity because of competition and 
few went further than announc- 
ing the name of the bank, its loca- 
tion, its resources, and perhaps the 
names of its officers. As time went 
on, however, under the tactful 
guidance of the advertising expert, 
attempts were made to incorporate 
in the ads something of a more 
human kind. 


Employees Not Neglected 


The writer is acquainted with a 
man who has made advertising his 
life work and who relates an ex- 
perience of his with a certain bank 
president. This worthy after 
strenuous opposition surrendered 
to the principle of bank advertis- 
ing, but still retained rather pro- 
nounced ideas as to how the ads 
should read. He wanted his an- 
nouncements to conform to the old 
tenets of bank ethics and conserva- 
tism, and his advertising man was 
almost at his wits’ end. He knew 
that the advertising, as it was then 
appearing, could not be doing any 
good, but how to bring the presi- 
dent to a comprehension of this 
condition was a problem that sore- 
ly taxed his inventive and creative 
faculties. One day he had occa- 
sion to transact some business in 
the bank during the noon hour. 
The bank was crowded, and there 
was the usual line extending from 
the paying teller’s window. As the 
advertising man surveyed this line- 
up he was seized with a thought— 
a brain wave. He burst into the 
president’s office and breathlessly 
adjured that surprised banker to 
“Come out and look at ’em!” The 
banker allowed himself to be led 
into the bank lobby by the enthus- 
lastic advertising man, who 
directed his gaze to the line outside 
the paying teller’s window. “Just 
look at ’em,” he repeated. “Do you 
detect in any one of them the 
slightest suspicion of super-in- 
telligence? Do you _ realize 
that those people represent the 
average, everyday people who 
either read or don’t read your ads? 
What do unexplained statements 
about the Federal Reserve System, 
‘unsurpassed collection and redis- 
counting facilities,’ and ‘ability to 
act in a fiduciary capacity’ mean to 
such as they?” 

This vivid demonstration had its 
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effect on the president and from 
that time on the advertising man 
enjoyed more license in the prep- 
aration of “copy.” 

Another form of bank activity, 
which has been much in evidence 
of recent years, has been forced 
on bankers who have by experi- 
ence learned the truth of that 
well-known passage in the scrip- 
tures, “If a house be divided 
against itself it cannot stand.” 
Bankers found that the endurance 
of the great organization which 
they had built up depended largely 
upon the development and mainte- 
nance of a spirit of loyalty and 
esprit de corps among the bank em- 
ployees. In order to attain this 
end a number of banks have estab- 
lished welfare and social clubs, 
while others depend upon regular 
monthly meetings of officers and 
employees to instill the right spir- 
it of enthusiasm for their organiza- 
tion. 

At a meeting of this nature held 
by one of California’s leading 
banks a speaker produced a large 
symbolic illustration which showed 
that the banking business was like 
a huge arch. One side of the arch 
represented the bank and the other 
the people. A gigantic hand and 
arm, representing the officials and 
employees of the bank, was shown 
inserting the keystone which was 
marked “Co-operation of Em- 
ployees.” 


Value of the House Organ 


To further assist this movement 
many banks publish monthly what 
are known as house organs, cop- 
ies of which are placed in the hands 
of every employee. These contain 
inspiring business philosophy, ar- 
ticles by members of the organiza- 
tion, and items of news about the 
officers and employees. Merry 
quips at the expense of some of 
the employees abound in these 
publications. Perhaps you learn 
that Arthur Newlywed, the paying 
teller, has now been married a 
month and says there’s nothing 
like it. While congratulating him 
the editor sagely observes that 
“we intend to ask him how he 
likes it a year from now.” Most 
of these quips are unintelligible 
except to those who are “in the 
know.” 

Many banks send the house or- 
gan to the bank's customers so that 
the latter may see that everything 
humanly possible is being done to 
insure their receiving the best of 
service. The house organ has thus 
a distinct advertising value. 

Interesting the employees in the 
institution has naturally resulted 
in many of them going out after 
new business and this in turn has 
(Continued on page 782) 

















Service—the Natural Way 
of Doing Business 


By Jimmie Heron 














Business is a service to humanity 
and not just a means of making 
money.—Burnham. 


ERVICE is a new spirit that 
S is creeping into modern 

business and as it becomes 
more and more understood and 
put into action by the different 
business units it will bring assured 
prosperity to all. It will bring 
more of the true union and less 
of the false; more of co-operation 
and working with, instead of 
pulling apart and working for; 
more happiness and less discon- 
tent ; more love and less hate—and 
larger life to the nation. 

Service above everything else is 
what humans are yearning for and 
diligently seeking after. The man 
who gives Service in his business 
has a prosperous, growing busi- 
ness because people seek him out, 
knowing that they will get Service. 

Many business men are giving 
Service unconsciously and are suc- 
cessful and happy, yet they cannot 
explain what Service is nor why 
they give it. If they were asked 
why they are successful, ten to 
one they would say it was because 
they attend to business. And they 
would be partly correct; but no 
man can be successful and happy 
simply by attending to business. 


Business That Serves Wins 


Attending to business is not 
Service, and effort is not Service. 
Service is a quality in the attend- 
ing and in the effort. It is the 
heart and soul interest in the 
doing, not for money nor for 
selfish gain, but for happiness. 
And when we make others happy, 
we ourselves are made happy. 
And we must remember that the 
opportunity to give happiness 
presents itself more often in busi- 
ness than in any other form of 
human activity. 

Service is not only the natural 
way to do business, but also the 
natural way to make friends. 
Making customers is essential in 
business, but making friends is 
more essential, because a _ real 
friend is always a customer. And 
the more friends one has the 
greater opportunity one has to 
Serve, and the greater Service 


one renders the greater life one 
builds. Man is not born; he is 
built. It is the child that is born, 
and God in his infinite wisdom has 
provided him with everything to 
build the man and to build a life— 
a good life. Although God has 
provided us with everything with 
which to build, He has given us 
only one way in which to use the 
time, effort, and material in the 
building, and that way is Service— 
for others. , 

No man can truly Serve with- 
out loving, and no man can truly 
love without Serving. The man 
who gives Service in his business 
loves his business. He looks upon 
himself as a Servant and those 
who are in his employ as Serygnts, 
working with him, not for him, 
helping him to Serve. He loves 
his job and in doing so inspires his 
men to love their jobs. 


Employers Should Set Example 


If Service is love, and love 
breeds love, it follows that the 
business that is a Service to 
humanity must be full of love and, 
therefore, must be harmonious. 
There is unity of thought, unity 
of action, and unity of understand- 
ing for Service. On the other 
hand, the business that is not a 
Service to humanity, the business 
whose first thought is to make 
money to pay dividends cannot be 
fully harmonious. When the mind 
of management is on profits, it is 
not on Service; and the minds of 
employees will then also turn first 
to profits. 

If Service is the natural law of 
all business, and if the man who is 
at the head of the business is not 
leading his employees in unity for 
Service to humanity, he is false to 
his trust. If he is disloyal to his 
trust is it any wonder that his em- 
ployees are disloyal too? Where 
there is no loyalty there is no 
unity, and where there is no unity 
there is no Service. 


“Whosoever among you would be- 
come the chsefest, let him become the 
servant of all.” 





Chance diminishes in proportion 
as knowledge is agumented.— 
Anatole France. 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the mak- 
ing of this page. Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts,” and we will send you 
“Forbes Epigrams” if your contri- 
butien is printed. If not composed 
by you, state clearly source of quo- 
tation and name of author. Names 
of winners will be printed. 




















The human race is divided into 
two classes, those who go ahead 
and do something, and those who 
sit and inquire why it was not 
done the other way.— Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

From H. G. Rylander, Binghamton, N. ¥.. 
ie * 


% 

It is far from enough to teach 
our citizens a vocation. Our in- 
dustrial system will break down 
unless it is humanized. There is 
greater need for a liberal culture 
that will develop the whole man 
in the whole body of our citizen- 
ship.—President Coolidge. 

x * 


“Do not let the empty cup be 
your first teacher of the blessings 
you had when it was full. Seek as 
a plain duty to cultivate a buoyant, 
joyous sense of the crowded kind- 
nesses of God in your life.”—Alex- 
ander MacLaren. 

From E. Presnall, Clifton, Texas. 
* * * 


Three Things We Learn from 
Work: 


1. That work is good for us. 

2. That we should find our 
greatest happiness in it, and not in 
escape from it. 

3. That the most salutary form 
of rest consists in change from one 
kind of useful work to another 
kind. 

You owe it to the boss to be 
steadfastly loyal and to give a full, 
honest, good measure day’s work 
every day. 

The boss, then, owes you a fair 
wage, a wholesome working place, 
co-operation with your efforts to 
make yourself more efficient, and a 
friendly personal interest —Frank 
Andrews Fall, in “Working for the 


Boss.” 
* * * 


It is what one is oneself and 
what one makes of one’s life that 
matters.—Shackelton. 





The Part You Play 
Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Sidney Warren Mase 


Don’t fancy you are just a cog 
In some immense machine, 
And simply be content to jog 
Along your way serene; 
That there is nothing meant for 
you 
But just your daily task, 
And when it’s done you’ve earned 
your due, 
And that is all they ask. 


If that’s the way you look at it, 
Or value what you do, 

Then as a cog you do not fit, 
Which augurs ill for you; 

For even cogs their purpose serve 
And must be fashioned right, 
That from their course they shall 

not swerve 
And cause some serious plight. 


However humble is your sphere, 
Whatever place you fill, 
Make it your aim and purpose here 
To work with all your will. 
Remember that it’s up to you 
To try to do your best, 
And ever dauntlessly pursue 
Your task with hope and zest. 


It’s not just what you are to-day, 
But what you strive to be, 
And how you act the part you play 
That really counts, you see. 
It’s how you think and plan and 
work, 
And bravely face each trial, 
Resolved no task to shun nor shirk, 
That makes your life worth 
while. 





The supply of time is truly a 
daily miracle, an affair genuinely 
astonishing when it is examined. 
You wake up in the morning, and 
lo! your purse is magically filled 
with twenty-four hours of the un- 
manufactured tissue of the 
universe of your life. It is yours. 
It is the most precious of posses- 
sions. No one can take it from 
you. It is unstealable, and no one 
receives either more or less than 
you receive. Talk about an ideal 
democracy. In the realm of time 
there is no aristocracy of wealth 
and no aristocracy of intellect. 
Genius is not rewarded by even an 
extra hour a day.—Bennett. 


There is an honor in business 
that is the fine gold of it; that 
reckons with every man justly; 
that loves light and frankness; 
that regards kindness and fairness 
more highly than goods or prices 
or profits. It becomes a man more 
than his furnishings or his house; 
it speaks for him in the heart of 
everyone. His friendships are 
serene and secure. His strength 
is like a young tree by a river, not 
easily moved or rooted up from 
sound foundations. Every trans- 
action he makes must be, first 
right, then profitable. To such 
men success comes readily.—G. H. 
Gudebrod. 

From G. H. Gudebrod, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 

If you do not like your environ- 
ment by all means go out and find 
one that you do like (which means 
that if you do not like your job 
you should find another that you 
do like), but as long as you re- 
main in a given job do not find 
fault with everyone around you. 
Be adaptable or you will soon be 
looking for the grand free exit to 
which the door always stands ajar. 
—Napoleon Hill. 

From E. Farrahy, N. Y. C. 
* ok x 

When a very _high-salaried 
official of the United States Gov- 
ernment was asked to tell the 
secret of his success, he said: 

“I haven’t succeeded. No real 
man ever succeeds. There is 
always a larger goal ahead.” 

If you think you are a success, 
you aren’t. The minute you slow 
down, you're slipping. 

_ There must be a constant urge 
in your heart before there can be 
betterment in your life—Jerome 
P. Fleishman, in “Uncle Jerry 


Says :” 





A Oext 


a inheritance may be gotten 

hastily at the beginning, but 
the end thereof shall uot be bless- 
edurss—Prourrhs, 20:21. 


Sent in by Jack Williams, Editor, 
Waycross Journal-Herald, Way- 
cross, Ga. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders-of texts used. 
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“Get Yourself into a Rut, 
Then Get Out” 


This Is the Philosophy of Success Propounded by Oscar L. 
Smith of Philadelphia—And His Own Story Proves 
~ the Soundness of His Theory—Made Good in 
Five Different Lines of Business 


that at first statement ap- 
pears to run counter to all 
the familidr rules has been evolved 
by Oscar L. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia. It is not a theory—he has 
tested it five times in twenty-five 
years, and so far it has never 
failed. In his opinion it can be ap- 
plied to any business or profession 
by any individual. As a matter of 
fact, he contends that con- 
sciously or otherwise, 
successful men have used 
the same method as the first 
step toward progress. . 
“Get yourself into a rut, 
says Mr. Smith, in describ- 
ing that first step. “Then 
get out. It is easier to get 
out than it is to get in. To 
me it seems a lot of wis- 
dom is wasted in telling 
people how to solve the 
secondary problems of life 
when they have not grasped 
the elemental fact that you 
can’t have an obstacle race 
without obstacles—and they 
must be real, not imaginary. 
Methods of getting over 
them will vary with the in- 
dividual, but the initial mo- 
mentum always boils down 
to hard work, once the ob- 
stacles have been set up.” 
Among other things in 
the business world, Mr. 
Smith just now is a sort of 
“notions king.” Dealing in 
units so small that they are 
stamped out in millions and 
figured in fractions of ay 
cent, he has built up a busi- 
ness that requires and has 
a credit rating of three to 
five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Running that business, 
which has more than thirty 
thousand customers, is a 
iob calling for infinite detail 
work on one end and wide 
vision on the other. If 
Smith had nothing to back 
up his opinions but his ex- 
perience in selling notions 


! PHILOSOPHY of business 


that first step. 
than it is to get in. 


By William A. McGarry 


they would be of proved value. 
But he has more. 

Beginning as an illustrator for 
magazines after a period of art 
training that kept him in the Phila- 
delphia Institute of Industrial Art 
for eleven years and completely 
shut out any knowledge of busi- 
ness, Smith became in turn a spe- 
cialist in making wash drawings 
for architects (pictures of build- 


OSCAR L. SMITH 


“Get yourself into a rut,” says Mr. Smith, in describing 
It is easier to get out 
To me it seems that a lot of wis- 
dom is wasted in telling people how to solve the secon- 
dary problems of life when they have not grasped the 
elemental fact that you can’t have an obstacle race 
without obstacles—and they must be real, not imaginary. 
Methods of getting over them will vary with the in- 
dividual, but the initial momentum always boils down 
to hard work, once the obstacles have been set up.” 


“Then get out. 






ings before they are built); the 
part owner and operating head of 
a wood mill; inventor of a show 
case that changed the methods of 
marketing men’s and women’s gar- 
ments; a building contractor; ex- 
ecutive in a big furniture corpora- 
tion manufacturing his invention; 
salesmanager for the same; manu- 
facturer of rivets, and finally, the 
inventor of a bargain idea that has 
put volume into the notions 
business. In addition to all 
that he has found time to in- 
vent scores of mechanical 
devices, and he holds many 
patents on the intricate ma- 
chines now in use in his 
factories. 

In the twenty-five years 
since his graduation from 
the Art Institute, Smith has 
had to solve problems in 
every division of business— 
production, financial, dis- 
tribution. At times he had 
a market waiting to be de- 
veloped. At other times 
there wasn’t any market in 
sight. In each instance of 
that kind he found one. 
Judging by the summary of 
his manifold business activ- 
ities he skipped about a 
great deal, defying all the 
copy book maxims about 
sticking to one line. But 
when his record is exam- 
ined in detail it is found 
that he stuck like grim 
death when the going was 
difficult, and only let go of 
his various enterprises after 
success had been achieved. 
Once safely out of the rut 
with one business he lost 
interest and began to look 
around for another one. 

A further examination of 
this man’s business record 
displays an extraordinary 
faculty for single-minded 
concentration. He asserts 
that he was never able to 
make headway in two lines 
at once. Probably his ati- 








tude toward success is in part re- 
sponsible for that. He measures it 
by the dollar standard only because 
that happens to be the most con- 
venient:method. But he has shown 
again and again that his aim is to 
make the thing go, rather than 
merely to make money. Once that 
has been accomplished the possibil- 
ities of profit are naturally aug- 
mented, but they have failed as an 
inducement to Smith after he has 
cleared the way of obstructions. 
Even now he is “pulling out” of a 
prosperous rivet - manufacturing 
business that was bankrupt when 
he took it over seven years ago. 


Tackles His First Job 


“Personally, I find it difficult to 
retain my interest in a business 
that seems to run by its own mo- 
mentum,” says Mr. Smith. “When 
that stage is reached I begin to feel 
that I have nothing to do. In 
looking back, it seems to me that 
nothing I ever tackled started to 
move until I had got myself so 
nearly overwhelmed with things 
to be done that I was faced with 
the alternative of giving it all my 
time and attention, or chucking. 
I’ve had one or two close calls, but 
the only policy I have ever fol- 
lowed is to get into the rut first 
and then to dig myself out. Of 
course, a man tackling a business 
or manufacturing problem, or any 
problem of life for that matter, 
takes the chance of being buried in 
his own difficulties. Figuratively 
speaking, the walls of the rut may 
fall in on him, but that element 
ought to add zest to the job. 
Sometimes it furnishes the energy 
and the courage of desperation and 
things are done that seemed im- 
possible.” 

When Smith graduated he had 
formed no definite plans as to the 
line of work he intended to fol- 
low. He painted and sold a few 
water colors. Then he got com- 
missions to illustrate home build- 
ing articles for a magazine. It 
made him acquainted with archi- 
tects. He discovered that even the 
best draughtsmen, accustomed to 
plans and blueprints, have difficul- 
ty making perspective drawings 
without any model, operating 
merely from the figures and the 
plans. There was a real opening 
for an enterprising artist, and 
Smith cultivated it. In a _ short 
time he had built up a clientele 
among all the leading artists of 
Philadelphia. He made perspec- 
tive drawings of nearly all the 
early skyscrapers in that city, as 
well as schools, banks and smaller 
buildings. 

The biggest job he ever did as 
an architect’s illustrator furnishes 
an example of Smith’s refusal to 
become interested in mere profits. 


He had made a set of drawings of 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol 
building, the contract for which 
was about to be let, for one of the 
bidders. Three or four days before 
the date set for the opening of 
bids and the award of the contract 
another architect sent for him, 
proffered a set of plans and offered 
to take Smith as a full partner in 
the enterprise if he would prepare 
the drawings. There was no eth- 
ical objection to double employ- 
ment, since each drawing was 
made from different plans. Smith 
was assured that the late bidder 
would get the contract through 
political influence. He thought it 
over for a few minutes and then 
declined the offer of a partnership, 
electing instead to prepare the 
drawings for his regular fee. The 
Capitol building cost a lot of 
money and the architect’s com- 
missions ran into huge sums. 
Smith rejected a half partnership 
partly because he didn’t like the 
political complexion of the deal, 
and partly because he was not suf- 
ficiently interested in architectural 
work. His judgment was grimly 
justified when, some years later, 
the contractor, the architects and 
many others identified. with the 
project went to jail on graft 
charges. 

The venture into wood working 
was more or less accidental, like 
many of the changes Smith has 
made. He had made drawings of 
a bank building for an architect. 
A neighbor who owned a wood 
working business established in a 
single room came to see him one 
evening and asked his help in get- 
ting the contract for fixtures. 
Smith promised. He ran into a 
lot of objections. As a result he 
became so interested that finally 
he offered to give the drawings 
free of charge if his friend got the 
contract. The contract was duly 
awarded to his neighbor. And the 
next day the latter called at 
Smith’s home and informed him 
that he was too short of capital 
to go through with it. After talk- 
ing over the situation for some 
time Smith suggested a remedy. 


Enters Manufacturing Field 


“What you need,” he said, “is a 
partner.” 
The neighbor agreed, but said 


that didn’t solve the problem. 
There was more talk about the 
amount of money that would be 
needed. Smith suggested himself 
as the new partner and was in- 
stantly accepted. 

“T scraped together every cent I 
could get my hands on,” he says, 
in relating the incident. “That 
amount was $500. I had pledged 
myself to see that the contract 
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was fulfilled, and I had to go 
through with it.” 

The bank fixtures were made ac- 
cording to schedule, and the part- 
ners in the new business were able 
to show a neat profit. But by that 
time Smith had figured out that 
even if his four-man plant worked 
to absolute capacity it couldn’t 
make enough to support two part- 
ners. So the owners agreed to 
put their profit into expansion, and 
the mill was moved to 4a larger 
building. It was Smith’s idea that 
his acquaintance with all the archi- 
tects would bring him a lot of 
work. He soon learned that while 
he could get their drawing he 
couldn’t get their orders for wood 
work without a lot of salesman- 
ship. That made it interesting. 
He quit being an artist and became 
a manufacturer. The business 
picked up and began to show signs 
of life. 


Soon Gets Into a “Rut” 


Making store fixtures got Smith 
acquainted with retail equipment. 
He speculated a long time over the 
old practice of piling men’s gar- 
ments in heaps on long tables. 
Then he invented the New Way 
show case. It is a wardrobe, a 
little more than waist high, with 
glass sides and top and sliding 
doors like those in telephone 
booths. Inside is a _ revolving 
hangar that keeps the garments 
protected from dust and prevents 
mussing. Patents were obtained 
and the case was put on the mar- 
ket. It needed a larger organiza- 
tion, however, and more capital. 
Unconsciously, Smith laid the 
foundation for the latter commod- 
ity one day by being courteous to 
a strange customer. It is a step 
ahead of the chronological record, 
but here is the story as he tells it: 

“A seedy looking man walked 
into the mill one day and said he 
wanted some moulding. We didn’t 
make that as a regular line, but 
only to utilize stuff that would 
otherwise go to waste. I told him 
that, and also that our stock was 
small, at the same time leading him 
toward the back of the shop where 
the stuff was kept. It was up near 
the ceiling, all covered with dust. 
I remember feeling extremely cu- 
rious as to what he wanted to do 
with it and how much he wanted 
to buy. I was convinced that he 
didn’t want more than a few feet. 
The first few samples I passed 
down didn’t suit. I spent the bet- 
ter part of an hour showing him 
what we had and exhibiting such 
designs as there were around the 
shop, but I couldn’t find what he 
wanted. 

“At last he explained that he was 
looking for moulding like that 
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used in one of the local five- and 
ten-cent stores. I couldn’t place it 
in my mind, so I agreed to go to 
the store with him. After seeing 
it | made some quick sketches to 
incorporate the changes he wanted, 
and when we had come to an 
agreement on design he ordered 
enough to equip a large store, 
about 120 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. It was the largest order the 
mill had had up to that time. Not 
until then did I learn that he was 
J. G. McGrory, owner of the string 
of five- and ten-cent stores oper- 
ated under his name. Even then 
he had about one hundred stores, 
and his chain was growing rapidly. 
That put the mill on its feet, as 
we got all his business and it 
kept us fairly busy making fix- 
tures for his new stores.” 


plete it. It was necessary to mort- 
gage his mill interests. In order 
to get the necessary credit he be- 
gan to bid on other building con- 
tracts, thus establishing himself as 
a regular. He says it was the 
closest shave he ever had, but 
finally he pulled through. The 
building was completed and there 
was no trouble about getting his 
money after the need of it had 
passed. By that time Smith had 
learned a lot about building. He 
got other contracts, including one 
for a big high school. In a few 
years the business was quite pros- 
perous. It returned a good living 
and took up less time. 

The show case began to occupy 
his imagination more and more. 
He knew there was real need of 
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he considered was a badly needed 
vacation, he stopped off to visit 
friends in Philadelphia. One day 
at the Manufacturers’ Club he ran 
into a group of banker acquaint- 
ances who introduced him to a 
ready-made rut. The talk swung 
around somehow to what is now 
the Penn Rivet Corporation. It 
had been a dismal failure. It had 
gone into the hands of receivers 
and the plant was being liquidated. 
Half the machinery had been sold 
to second-hand dealers. As a busi- 
ness proposition it was apparently 
stone dead; so dead that the Smith 
instinct for resuscitation was in- 
stantly aroused. Before he left 
the luncheon table he had saddled 
himself with what was left of the 
Rivet plant, and the next morning 
he established himself in the 
place and started to make 








The mill did not confine 
itself to store fixtures. It 
made all kinds of mill-work 
for new buildings. At times 
such supplies were sold out- 
right to the contractor, but 
the practice was growing of 
giving the mill a sub-con- 
tract. That led Mr. Smith 
naturally into the contract- 
ing business, building on his 
own hook. A man of his ac- 
quaintance, a widely known 
restaurateur, got him to 
make plans for a new cafe 
building. Then he took the 
plans to another architect, 








Mr. Smith. 


opportunities. 
always nearest. 


NYBODY with a good mind 

who will set himself to the 
task can get an idea a night,” says 
“All he needs to start is 
the knowledge that the place to be- 
gin is wherever he happens to be. I 
have no faith in the plan of search- 
ing around for ideas and business 
The best ones are 

It is only a ques- 
tion of learning how to see them 
.... Any business is perhaps ten per 
cent. ideas and ninety per cent. 


it go. 

The problem there was 
more difficult in some re- 
spects than anything he had 
previously tackled, although 
there was no difficulty about 
funds. Ignoring the fact 
that he had no customers, 
Smith brought his manufac- 
turing experience and his in- 
ventive genius to bear on 
the mechanical problems in- 
volved. He went over all 
the machinery still left in 
the building, scrapping some 
of it, improving the rest. 
After a series of experi- 
ments he designed new rivet 











machines to increase produc- 





whose changes didn’t satisfy work.” 

him. Finally he came back 

to Smith and urged him to 

take over the whole contract 

for building the cafe. Smith was it, and that if properly marketed 


loth to tackle it. The job was big- 
ger than anything he had handled 
and he said frankly that he didn’t 
have the capital to swing it. His 
friend promised to supply that de- 
ficiency, and Smith accordingly 
went ahead. 

The rut developed within a few 
months. By that time work was 
started, materials had been or- 
dered and some of them were on 
the ground, and Smith had com- 
mitted himself to the limit of his 
available resources. He figured 
that he would need thirty thousand 
dollars to get through with the 
contract. It happened, however, 
that the restaurant man was inter- 
ested in politics. When Smith ap- 
plied to him for the thirty thou- 
sand, which ordinarily would have 
been a small item, he explained 
that things were not breaking just 
right. He didn’t have thirty thou- 
sand dollars. He couldn’t spare a 
cent. It was up to Smith to dig 
himself out again. He did it by 
getting in deeper than ever. He 
set himself to the task of reduc- 
ing expenses on the construction 
work, and raising funds to com- 


there was a fortune in it. What 
he needed was more capital. Mr. 
McCrory learned of his plans and 
came to his aid with a loan of 
$50,000. Smith sold his mill and 
his contracting business, bought a 
partnership in the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Company and started the 
manufacture and distribution of 
the show case on a quantity pro- 
duction basis. He knew the man- 
ufacturing end, and he set out to 
learn the selling end. A dozen 
years ago he was recognized as 
one of the first men to attempt to 
apply the principles of scientific 
management to the retail store. 
He became an expert in the field, 
and the show case business ex- 
panded tremendously. In two 
years he made enough to pay back 
the $50,000 loan with a profit of 
$3,000 to his benefactor. By 1915 
the demand for the New Way case 
was so large that it was found ad- 
visable to issue licenses to other 
manufacturers to produce it. Then 
Mr. Smith began to lose interest 
again. He decided to retire and 
sold his furniture interests. 


On the way to Florida for what 


tion with a consequent re- 
duction of cost. When he consid- 
ered that the cost was as low as 
any of his competitors, or lower, 
he turned to the selling problem. 
He did a great deal of advertising. 
Rivets were produced for wholly 
new uses, and thus new markets: 
were created. The old ones were. 
not overlooked. Smith quoted a 
price to Henry Ford. The Penn 
Rivet Corporation is still selling 
ten million a month to Ford. 
The experiment with notions 
was in many ways a repetition of 
what he had done before, but it 
involved new problems in distribu- 
tion that proved to be hard to 
solve. Within a year after he had 
taken over the rivet plant Mr. 
Smith, searching for an additional 
product, hit on snap fasteners. The 
snap fastener is the little device in- 
vented by an American some years 
earlier to replace the hook and eye 
on women’s and children’s gar- 
ments. Up to that time it had 
been manufactured only in Ger- 
many, where costs were much low- 
er than in the United States. But 
even before the entrance of this 
country into the war German 
(Continued on page 779) 
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Enter: The Labor Banker 


Interview with Walter F. McCaleb, the Man Who Has Been 
Instrumental in Formation of a Dozen Labor Banks 


RADICAL in banking to- 
A day is not the so-called 

labor banker, but the banker 
who sit back and qualifies as thor- 
oughly satisfied with conditions as 
they are and the mechanisms as he 
finds them. If we are to solidify 
the ranks of the workers, of the 
masses in this country, that can 
be done best by bringing them into 
council and by setting up such ma- 
chines as are best suited to support 
their interests and to bring them 
the just measure of comfort and 
happiness.” 

These thoughts were expressed 
by the man who has accomplished 
most towards that ideal of a com- 
mon meeting ground for both “cap- 
ital” and “labor.” They are the 
terse opinions of a who is qualified 
by experience to judge banking 
and its evolutions. 


“Revolutionary” Banking Ideals 


Walter Flavius McCaleb is the 
pioneer labor banker in America. 
In three years he has been instru- 
mental in the formation of possibly 
a dozen labor banks. All of these 
institutions, located in every sec- 
tion of the United States, are built 
upon the ideals he held and fought 
for the opportunity of putting into 
actual practice. 

Towards the end of 1920, the re- 
markable success of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative National Bank of 
Cleveland startled the banking 
world. Built upon what the bank- 
ers of the country were pleased 
to term “revolutionary” ideals, 
this bank accomplished phenomenal 
results. The “revolutionary” ideals 
were the fruit of years of thought 
by Walter F. McCaleb. It required 
an entire year for him to convince 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers of the practicability of 
his principles. 

“T had a few ideas,” Mr. McCaleb 
tells his interviewer, with the 
faintest twinkle behind his big 
glasses. “They were scoffed at by 
the banking fraternity as imprac- 
ticable and the experiment of the 
‘Brotherhood bank was by these 
critics doomed to failure. Some of 
the ideas were service versus profi- 
teering, or in other words, useful- 
ness, not usury; profit-sharing 


By Julius G. Berens 


with depositors; limited dividends 
on shares; cordial treatment of 
would-be borrowers, with prefer- 
ence to small loans wherever pos- 
sible; no loans to officers or 
directors. 

“These alleged visionary ideas,’ 
he went on, “were put into opera- 
tion in Cleveland two and a half 
years ago. Result: the most spec- 
tacular banking success in history. 
From a $650,000 start the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
operative National Bank has grown 
in that short time to a $23,000,000 
institution. And its growth is emi- 
nently sound, based not on a pool- 
ing of ‘interests’ but on over- 
whelming popular support.” 

Mr. McCaleb is not a radical. A 








How McCaleb Reads the 
Future of Banking 


“RK VENTUALLY,” says Mr. 

McCaleb, “we are going to 
have a bank that will take care of 
I think we shall see 


in. the next four or five years Fed- 


the small man. 


eral laws authorizing the building 
of a small type co-operative na- 
tional bank. This will permit of 
only one vote for each individual, 
no matter how many shares he 
may hold. Already many banking 
reforms have been initiated by 
commercial bankers because of the 
progressive march of the union 
In the future we shall 


see more reforming.” 


bankers. 
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reformer, he calls himself. He 
tells you he inherited his reform- 
ing instincts from his father, who 
was one of the best-known mer- 
chants around Benton, Texas, 
where Walter F. was born and 
where he spent his early life, help- 
ing out in his father’s store and 
working on a farm. 

Eighteen years ago, Walter F. 
McCaleb, in his first banking con- 
nection, organized the Dimmit 
County State Bank, of Carrizo 
Springs, Texas, when he was but 
thirty-one years of age. From that 





year on he has been in active man- 
agement of banks throughout the 
country. His banking activities 
have not been confined to the 
United States; he is author of two 
of the best-known books on Mexi- 
can finances. 

He was the active vice-chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, and had a hand in bringing 
that bank into existence in the fall 
of 1914. 

After meeting with success in 
cities throughout the country, 
Walter F. McCaleb came to New 
York and induced the State Feder- 
ation of Labor to support a new 
banking enterprise to be based on 
the principles he initiated in the 
Cleveland institution. As a conse- 
quence, the Federation Bank of 
New York was formed. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five labor unions 
hold stock in this bank. During the 
first five weeks of its business the 
bank’s deposits approached the 
million mark. 


Banks All Over Country 


Mr. McCaleb has been instru- 
mental in the formation of every 
bank whose organizers sponsored 
his principles. He still retains the 
presidency of the San Bernardino 
Valley Bank, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. His greatest enterprise, of 
course, was the Cleveland institu- 
tion, but he was the principal fac- 
tor in the organization of the fol- 
lowing labor banks: Federated 
Bank & Trust Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Transporation Brother- 
hood’s National Bank, Minne- 
apolis; Brotherhood Savings & 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh; People’ Co- 
operative State Bank, Hammond, 
Indiana; Nottingham Bank & 
Trust Co., Nottingham, Ohio; Tel- 
egraphers’ National Bank of St. 
Louis; Railway Clerks’ National 
Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; Railway 
Transportation State Bank, Seat- 
tle, Washington, and the Bank of 
Needles, Needles, California. In 
addition, the principals in the 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, and the Amalga- 
mated Bank, New York City, 
sought and obtained the co-opera- 
tion of Mr. McCaleb. All other 
institutions embodying his ideas 
were materially aided by the founder 
and originator of labor banking. 
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A caller aware of Mr. McCaleb’s, 
work in helping to upbuild the re- 
sources of the many labor banks 
throughout the United States 
might well be prepared to meet a 
dynamic personality. Instead we 
see a spare, medium-sized man 
who calmly greets his visitor with- 
out ceremony. 

There is one difficulty in speak- 
ing to this remarkable figure—to 
obtain information about Walter 
F. McCaleb. But on a few subjects 

-in particular what he calls 
“labor’s assimilation of capital at 
the source” — his enthusiasm is 
easily stirred. 

“It is simply because they .af- 
forded the best means for exploit- 
ing the ideals I held on the score 
of reforming banking,” he says in 
reply to a question as to the reason 
for his choice of the labor unions 
as his medium. 


Serves the Small Depositor 


“I call these ideals ultra-conser- 
vative,” he adds, “for the reason 
that banks have got to co-operate 
with their depositors. Bankers 
are loath to admit it, but it is true: 
you wouldn’t have a modern com- 
mercial bank if you didn’t have de- 
positors. Therefore, depositors are 
really partners. 

“T have been preaching that a 
limitation be placed on the earn- 
ings of banks. If banks earn ab- 
normally they ought to distribute 
a proportion of these profits to de- 
positors, who make these earnings 
possible. 

“Another innovation I have been 
preaching, too, is square dealing 
with the depositor, particularly 
with the savings depositor. Labor 
banks have no special rules which 
catch the savings depositor going 
and coming. 

“Then, there is the depositor 
who opens a checking account in 
a bank; that is to say a small de- 
positor. He has little or no recog- 
nition when it comes to borrowing. 
This is not so much the fault of 
the banker, possibly, as the defect- 
tive system; in short, our commer- 
cial banks are not fitted, on ac- 
count of overhead and other ex- 
penses, to look after the credit re- 
quirements of the small individual. 

“What we need in America is a 
new type of small commercial bank 
with a low overhead which can 
take on the burden of safeguarding 
the borrowing needs of the small 
man. 

“Tt is a pitiful commentary on 
this generation to find ourselves so 
helpless in the front of so simple 
a problem as building a new type 
of credit machine that shall serve 
the interests of the small man. 
“There is nothing alarming about 









it, nor is there anything to fear, 
when one considers that all our 
banking mechanisms, as such, are 
of comparatively recent evolution. 
And banks are nothing more nor 
less than machines that deal with 
credits. We can go on improving 
these mechanisms just as we have 
improved the mechanisms that 
have to do with transportation. 
People once rode in carts, and then 
they built stage coaches and rail- 
ways and automobiles and flying 
machines. 

“After all, the whole of our 
economic system rests on the so- 
called worker and no structure is 
more stable than the foundation 
upon which it rests. The most dan- 
gerous element in our world to- 
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WALTER F. McCALEB 


The pioneer labor banker of America. 

In three years he has been instrumental 

in the formation of possibly a dozen 

labor banks. All of these institutions 

are built upon the ideals he holds and 
here describes. 





day is the so-called ‘standpatter.’ 
As a rule he will be found to be a 
member of the special class and 
has been hedged about by - legal 
barriers and other protection. 

“Our old world, whether we will 
or not, is going ahead and its safety 
and well-being will turn eventually 
on a more efficient administration 
of our economic affairs, and in this 
the so-called labor bankers can 
play a most effective part.” 

The ideals which Mr. McCaleb 
has successfully established in the 
labor banks, he describes as fol- 
lows: 

“Profits above 10 per cent on 
the stock investment are shared 
with depositors. Savings accounts 
of the Engineers’ Bank in Cleve- 
land in 1921 and in 1922 received 
4 per cent. regular interest and 1 
per cent. extra—total 5 per cent. 
the old plan of figuring interest 
only on the minimum balance for 
six months is done away with. De- 
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positors get interest on their 


“money for the full time it is on de- 


posit, without any deductions. 

“The attitude of the Federation 
Bank of New York towards bor- 
rowers, especially of the smaller 
sort, is characteristic of all the 
banks with which I have had to do. 
It is quite at variance with estab- 
lished customs; it might be called 
‘unbankerly’ in the extreme. Time 
out of mind the big borrower has 
had the preference; the banker has 
given no consideration to the little 
fellow who enters hat in hand. 
Yet the small borrower (who may 
have had better security for $100 
than the big one for $100,000) has 
come to expect this treatment, and 
does not even resent it. He has 
been taught from infancy that 
there is something holy about 
banks and bankers, and he accepts 
the repulse as he would the buffet- 
ings of the north wind or any other 
force of nature. 


Makes Loans on Merits Only 


“As for loans, no bank is ever 
wrecked by small borrowings. It 
is the big loans that most often 
bring in the sheriff. A few exces- 
sive loans, usually to insiders, are 
at the bottom of most bank fail- 
ures. Your conscientious banker 
realizes that he is in truth a public 
servant. He must choose that 
course which will best serve the 
community. The question is, first, 
does the borrower need the money 
and for what; second, how can 
the bank be made secure? 

“Another innovation is founded 
on the rule that no fees or com- 
missions shall be charged the bor- 
rower. No matter what character 
the loan may take, if it is desirable 
to make, it should be made on its 
merits. 

“Another rule—no loans to of- 
ficers or directors—strikes at the 
root of present-day banking evils. 
Although somehow taken for 
granted in the case of the Cleve- 
land bank, where the directorate 
is limited to Brotherhood men, the 
idea is rank heresy as applied to 
banking in New York. Here we 
have thrown down the gauntlet to 
a cherished tradition. ‘Yes, it 
might work elsewhere,’ the bank- 
ers say. ‘But in New York—impos- 
sible.’ ” 

Mr. McCaleb has his heart set 
on going to Los Angeles for the 
rest of his life, there to study and 
write. But before taking up this, 
it is his ambition to organize a 
bank im that city built on his deals. 
“I shall invite everybody in, work- 
ers, capitalists, industrialists, etc,” 
he declares. “It will not be a class 
bank, but a bank built upon the 
principles of true banking.” 
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Handsome Sterling 


Silver Cup 


will be presented to the Bank whose 
work is described in the letter winning 
first prize in 


Forbes $1000 Prize Contest 


It has been specially designed for the 
Forbes Contest and is made of ham- 
mered silver, measuring 20 inches 
high by 14 inches wide, standing on 
an ebony base 4 inches high. 


= - WITH DEPOSITORS, AS TOLD INTHE 
+ FIRST PRIZE ARTICLE IN THE 
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=:1N RECOGNITION OF GREAT PUBLIC 
7 SERVICE, AND CLOSE COOPERATION 















= 1000 CONTEST CONDUCTED BY 






BEST ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION: 








= —FOR You AND YOUR 
> = COMMUNITY? 
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What This ‘Cup Means 
to the Bank and 


the Community 


For the bank it is a permanent testi- 
monial of service and an inspiration 
to every employee to be friendly, 
helpful and efficient. To the com- 
munity it is a constant reminder that 
this bank is always a friend in need ; 
a bank where they are welcome to 
come and talk over their business 
and financial prehlems. 
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What is Your Bank Doing for 


You and Your Community ? 


cA “Bank is an Institution for Public Servece. Some Banks 
are ‘Doing -More than Others. What is Your Bank Doing? 


Forbes Magazine, believing that the entire country will be great- 
ly benefited by a clearer insight and deeper public understanding 
of the constructive work being done by our banking institutions, 


$1000 in Prizes 


FOR THE BEST LETTERS ON 


“What is Your Bank Doing for You 
and Your Community?” 


is offering 


In addition—A handsome Sterling Silver Trophy will be presented to the Bank 
whose activities are described in the letter winning first prize, as an acknowledg- 
ment of the service that this Bank is doing for our country. 


VERYBODY is invited to write, whether a 
‘‘Forbes’’ subscriber or not. Contest opens 
September 24, 1923, and closes December 31, 1923. 
The future of every man, woman and child, the 
success of every business man large and small, the 
growth of every town and city is dependent upon 
the service and co-operation of the local banks. 

The greater the co-operation between the bank 
and its clients, the greater will be the success of 
industry, the business man, and the homemaker; 
this in turn brings about a prosperous community 
and finally a successful and financially sound na- 
tion. 

Your bank is working away day after day help- 
ing you in a hundred and one ways, giving you and 
your community a service that has enabled you to 
accomplish results far beyond anything possible 
without proper banking service. 

**Forbes’’ wants to know what this service is. 

The letters may be either a few pages or a dozen 
pages in length. 

Start preparing your letter now. Make notes of 


ideas as you think of them. Talk them over with 
your family and friends. Discussions will bring out 
many things and stimulate the action of your mind 
on the subject. For the best letters the following 
cash prizes will be awarded: 


FIRST PRIZE $500 THIRD PRIZE $100 
SECOND PRIZE $200 40 PRIZES OF $5 EACH 


In addition a handsome Sterling Silver Trophy 
will be presented to the bank whose activities are 
explained in the letter winning First Prize. 

By “‘Best Letter’’ ‘‘Forbes’’ does not mean best 
from the standpoint of literary excellence, but best 
in the reasons and ideas presented on the question. 

**Forbes’’ reserves the right to publish any of the 
letters submitted and plans to begin printing some 
of them in advance of awarding the prizes which 
will be announced in the January 19, 1924 issue of 
‘Forbes Magazine.”’ 

Contest closes December 31, 1923. All letters 
must be in ‘‘Forbes’’ office on or before that date. 

Get your letter in early. 


Address Letters to Contest Editor, 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Livery official of your bank will welcome a visit from you and will be sglad 
to explain in detail what they are doing for you and your community. 
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Why American Banking 
Has Grown So Great 


(Continued from page 754) 


banks during the period since the 
outbreak of war in Europe will dis- 
close a still broader view of the 
nature and the quality of the pub- 
lic service by which banking as a 
whole has won its present high es- 
tate. For this purpose may be 
considered the twenty-five largest 
banks, in which group will be 
found a fair representation of vari- 
ous parts of the country. Table 
III gives the twenty-five largest 
banks in 1914; Table IV gives the 
twenty-five leaders at present. 

In 1914 the aggregate deposits of 
the twenty-five leaders of that day 
amounted to $2,620,100,000. To- 
day the aggregate deposits of the 
twenty-five leaders is $6,785,400,- 
000, an increase in nine years of 
nearly 160 per cent. Taking bank- 
ing as a whole, there were in 1914 
about 26,800 banks with total de- 
posits of $19,000,000,000. There 
are to-day over 30,000, with de- 
posits of $38,000,000,000. 

The average of deposits for the 
twenty-five leaders in 1914 was 
about $100,000,000. The average 
for the present leaders is $270,000,- 
000. In the 1923 group are missing 
several that appear in 1914. They 
have disappeared by name through 
consolidation with others or else 
have not maintained sufficient rel- 
ative growth in point of deposits 
to keep pace and remain among 
the twenty-five biggest banks. 
There is also considerable change 


in the rankings of banks that ap- 
pear in both lists. 

It is to be noted that a large 
part of the expansion among the 
leaders is due to consolidations, 
absorptions, and the development 
of branch banking activities. The 
major factor in the expansion of 
banking as a whole, of course, is 
the growth of the nation’s busi- 
ness, requiring enlarged banking 
facilities. The wealth of the na- 
tion in 1914 was $187,000,000,000; 
to-day it has been estimated at 
$350,000,000,000, and business to- 
day is done on a larger scale and 
at a more rapid pace, resulting in 
the necessity of greater recourse 
to banking facilities. 


Western Cities Gain 


The geographical location of the 
biggest banks in 1914 and 1923 is 
interesting. In each instance New 
York held the predominant posi- 
tion as having the majority of the 
big banks, being credited with 
seventeen of the twenty-five in 
1923 as in 1914. 

Some significant changes ap- 
pear in respect to Western bank- 
ing. In 1914 only one Western 
city, Chicago, appeared in the list. 
In the 1923 tabulation no less than 
four Western. cities are represent- 
ed, while the Eastern centers are 
cut down from three to two, by the 
loss of Philadelphia. 

In 1914 the three Eastern cities, 
New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia, had twenty-one of the 
twenty-five banks; the West, rep- 
resented by Chicago, had but four. 
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In 1923 the East, due to losses by 
Boston and Philadelphia, had only 
nineteen of the biggest banks, 
while the West had six, gains by 
the other Western cities making up 
for Chicago’s loss of two. 

Consistent with this gain in the 
prominence of Western cities in 
the list, is the increase in the ratio 
of Western deposits to the whole. 
In 1914, the four Western banks 
listed contributed deposits of $415,- 
200,000, or 15.8 per cent. of the 
total. In 1923 the six Western 
banks listed had deposits of $1,384,- 
000,000, or 20.3 per cent. of the 
whole. The West, therefore, in- 
creased appreciably in relative 
banking strength as well as num- 
bers. 

Another interesting aspect of 
this list is the way the twenty- 
five leaders are apportioned among 
national banks, trust companies 
and state banks. In each case a 
national bank, the National City 
Bank of New York, tops the list. 
In each case, too, a trust com- 
pany, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, is second. 

In the lists as a whole, there are 
in both thirteen national banks, 
despite the epidemic of denation- 
alization that has hit some of the 
biggest banks. In 1914 there were 
eleven trust companies; in the 1923 
list there are nine of this class. 
State banks in 1914 numbered one; 
in 1923 there are three. These fig- 
ures seem to indicate that state 
banks are gaining relative to trust 
companies. 

(Continued on page 783) 























25 Largest Banks in the United States | 
TABLE III TABLE IV 
1914 Deposits To-day Deposits 

1. National City Bank, New York.......... $260,700,000 1. National City Bank, New York.......... $756,700,000 
2. Guaranty Trust Co., New York.......... 211,100,000 2. Guaranty Trust Co., New York......... 491,900,000 
3. Continental & Com’l Nat’l Bank, Chicago 155,700,000 3. Chase National Bank, New Vork........ 466,300,000 
4. Bankers Trust Co., New York.......... 140,400,000 4. Nat’l] Bank of Commerce, New York.... 426,600,000 
5. National Bank of Commerce, New York 134,100,000 5. Continental & Com’l Nat’l B’k, Chicago 379,800,000 
6. Chase National Bank, New York........ 126,200,000 6. First National Bank, New York........ 325,200,000 
7. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York.. 115,300,000 7. Bankers Trust Co., New York........... 312,100,000 
8. First National Bank, New York........ 108,800,000 8. Equitable Trust Co., New York......... 270,500,000 
9. First National Bank, Chicago............ 108,100,000 9. Irving B’k-Columbia Trust Co., N. Y... 262,900,000 
10. Central Trust Co., New York............ 103,400,000 10. Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, N. Y... 252,200,000 
11. National Park Bank, New York........ 102,700,000 11. Bank of Manhattan Co., New York..... 240,300,000 | 
12. Hanover National Bank, New York..... 98,400,000 12. Central Union Trust Co., New York..... 239,100,000 
13. Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 93,900,000 13. First National Bank, Chicago............ 231,800,000 
14. Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, N. Y.. 89,200,000 14. Bank of Italy, San Francisco........... 229,800,000 
15. Old Colony Trust Co., Boston........... 87,100,000 15. Union Trust Co., Cleveland.............. 224,300,000 
16. National Shawmut Bank, Boston....... 86,900,000 16. Corn Exchange Bank, New York....... 214,100,000 
17. Corn Exchange Bank, New York....... 82,200, 17. Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. Y.... 179,000,000 
18. Equitable Trust Co., New York......... 75,500,000 18. First National Bank, Boston............ 175,500,000 
19. First National Bank, Boston............ 75,500,000 19. Hanover National Bank, New York..... 170,100,000 
20. American Exchange National Bank, N.Y. 63,400,000 20. National Park Bank, New York......... 167,800,000 
21. United States Trust Co., New York.... 62,900,000 21. Security Trust & Sav’s B’k, Los Angeles 163,000,000 
22. Columbia Trust Co., New York......... 62,200,000 22. New York Trust Co., New York........ 60,100,000 
23. Union Trust Co., New York............. 60,200,000 23. Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland......... 155,300,000 
24. Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia —_ 58,700,000 24. American Exchange Nat'l Bank, N. Y.. 153,600,000 
25. First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago... 57,500,000 25. Nativnal Shawmut Bank, Boston....... 137,400,000 

EEL EI En eee an $2,620,100,000 PE Ria kesnhintacaberryinnnncauvics’ $6,785,400,000 
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that all may see—then bend every 
energy, labor with every interest, 
to remove it. Interest and partic- 
ipation in government, patrioti- 
cally inspired and _ intelligently 
directed, will do more to defeat 
radicalism than any other one 
thing. 

“The banker’s duty to-day is not 
merely to loan money but to loan 
himself, which—after all is said 
and done—is the greatest con- 
tribution that he can make to the 
advancement of his community, a 
necessary prerequisite to the ad- 
vancement of self. ‘We never find 
ourselves until we ldse ourselves 
in the service of others.’ ” 


to sixty regular attendants. It is, 
except one, the largest men’s Bible 
class in Omaha. His friendly-ene- 
my is W. Dale Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of Mr. Head’s own bank, who 
has him beaten with a slightly 
larger class at the First Methodist 
Church. 

In 1919 Mr. Head, who married 
on a salary of $50 a month and 
knows something about thrift, was 
author of the “Ten Thrift Com- 
mandments” adopted by the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee and used 
throughout the country. 

The Head commandments were 
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The Granger President of Organized Banking 


(Continued from page 753) 
Church of Omaha, with from fifty 


his private office, shake hands 
around the circle, speak briefly 
with each caller, and have them all 
away Satisfied, their business dis- 
patched with a brevity almost to 
the point of curtness, yet as an 
associate says, “his engaging man- 
ner in some way manages to make 
a man satisfied with a minute’s 
conversation standing up, when he 
would want from other men half 
an hour sitting down.” 

Practical banking is not without 
humanity. An associate gives this 
typical anecdote of his quick, sound 
business judgment, and action— 
that also meant business regen- 

eration for another man: 





Mr. Head was born in Ad- 


“A friend telephoned Head 





rian, Ill., in 1877. He re- 
ceived a normal school and 
business college education | 
and was for several years a | 
school teacher, becoming || 
principal of public schools 
in DeKalb, Mo., in 1901 and 
serving until 1903. 

Then he gave up a school 
salary of $75 a month to en- 
ter banking at $40 a month. 
He became cashier of the De 
Kalb State Bank, serving in 
that capacity until 1906. In 
this period its deposits rose 
from $20,000 to $150,000. 
From 1906 to 1908 he was 
state and national bank ex- 
aminer, and in 1908 he be- 
came cashier of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of St. 
Joseph, Mo., remaining 
there until 1917. In that 
year he was elected vice- 
president of the Omaha 
National Bank. He was 
made president of this bank 
in 1920, and now occupies 





America Can Rely 
on the Farmer 


E DO NOT want a farmers’, a manu- 
facturers’, a laborers’, or a bankers’ 
‘bloc,’” says the new president of the 
American Bankers Association, “but we 
do want men and women who will be active 
participants in carrying on their govern- 
ment.” 

Discussing the trend of population from 
the country to the cities, he says: “This 
concerns us all, no matter in what line of 
business we are engaged. 
satisfaction among a group of people who 
constitute the backbone of real American- 
ism. At times, the farmer may appear to 
be radical; at times, we may think he is 
following false gods, politically and eco- 
nomically. But in the long run he is the 
reliance of American ideals as is no other 
single group of American citizens. 
generation to generation, his sturdy inde- 
pendence, his eventually certain response 
to sound conservatism, have been the safe- 
guard of our most cherished institutions.” 


It discloses dis- 


From 


that the local dealer in Ford 
automobiles was up against 
it. The dealer had pep and 
knowledge of the car busi- 
ness but was in debt. Head 
got in touch with the man 
and sized him up. He or- 
ganized a new company, in 
which he contributed busi- 
ness judgment against the 
other man’s specialized ex- 
perience. He arranged with 
creditors for time, and got 
the Ford agency also for all 
northwest Missouri. In one 
year’s time the company 
made profits sufficient to 
clean up the debts and pay 
for the partner’s half inter- 
est, on which he had given 
his note.” 

Which was good business, 
it is true, but Mr. Head did 
not need any more business 
undertakings just then. It 
was typically good banking 
which seeks every opportu- 
|| nity to build up the success 














of others. But more than 





that position. He is also 
president of the Omaha Safe 
Deposit Company and of the 
Omaha Trust Company; and vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank of St. Joseph, and of the St. 
Joseph Life Insurance Company. 

His diversity of interests is 
shown by the fact that he is a 
member of the Nebraska State 
Capitol Commission having in 
charge the erection of the new 
$5,000,000 state capitol; he was 
Major, Omaha Battalion, Ncbraska 
Home Guard, during the war; he 
is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the International Com- 
mittee, Y. M. C. A.; and president, 
Omaha Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, and vice-president of the 
national organization. 

For many years Mr. Head has 
taught a men’s Sunday school 
class in the First Presbyterian 


as follows: (1) Make a budget. (2) 
Keep an intelligent record of ex- 
penditures. (3) Have a bank ac- 
count. (4) Carry life insurance. 
(5) Make a will. (6) Own your 
own home eventually. (7) Pay 
your bills promptly. (8) Invest in 
war Savings stamps and other gov- 
ernment securities. (9) Spend less 
than you earn. (10) Share with 
others; thrift without benevolence 
is a doubtful blessing. 

Withal, Mr. Head is a very busy 
banker. He usually reaches his 
office before 7:30 in the morning 
and frequently does not quit until 
7 or even 8at night. He keeps two 
secretaries busy throughout that 
long day. Men come to him upon 
an amazing variety of topics and 
he sees them all, even if for only 
a moment. He will come out of 


either of these, it was good 
humanity. 





The best all-round business man 
I know is seventy-three, and he is 
not only a master of his business 
but also a great creative builder 
and art collector. On the other 
hand, read biography and you will 
discover how many men _ have 
achieved fame long before they 
reached _ thirty. And wasn't 
Michelangelo eighty-eight when 
he created his Moses? And Titian 
began his last work when he was 
ninety-eight—a picture so good 
that it is preserved as one of 
Italy’s art treasures. 

Years are almost worthless 
either as boasts or as excuses. It 
is the work a man does that should 
be offered as evidence when he is 
being judged.—Tom Dreier. 





Wheat 


What will happen to business 
if grain prices continue at 
present levels? 


The Babson Barometer Let- 
ter just off the press analyses 
the present critical situation 
and outlines coming condi- 
tions that will affect your 
business. 


Report on Request 


A few additional copies of this 
barometer letter have been printed 
fer distribution to interested execu- 
tives. Tear out the Meme—-NOW 
and hand it ta your Seeretary when 
yeu dictate the morning’s mail. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 


on Business 





MEMO for Your Secr yet % 
Please write the Babson Statistical 

tdem, Wellesicy Hill, 83, Besten, Mass, ow 
fallews: Send copy of ay Letter Ne. 
WB35 and booklet ‘ 

“Steady Business Prof- 
its’ explaining The 
Babson Method. 


A BEAR MARKET 
or TECHNICAL 
REACTION? 


Last March and April we per- 
sistently advised the sale of all 
stocks. 

Following this the market lost 40% 
of its total advance. The summer, 
however, saw a recovery of nearly 
one-half the decline, followed late- 
ly by further liquidation. 


Bear Market Resumed? 


Does this renewed selling indicate 
a resumption of the bear move- 
ment? Or, is it indicative merely 
of another technical reaction, pre- 
paratory to higher prices in the 
late Fall? 

Our Speculative Bulletin—recent- 
ly off the press—goes into this 
very question in detail, discussing 
the market situation from a fun- 
damental and technical standpoint. 
A few copies are available for 
FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for Bulletin FS-29. 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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The latest employment returns are not 
quite so unqualifiedly bullish. 

High costs and extortionate wages 
have begun to handicap building opera- 
tions. 

The copper industry has suffered an- 
other relapse, with quotations going to 
the low level of the year. 

Wheat had another sinking spell, and 
corn also moved off somewhat. 

August imports were the lightest in a 
year, reflecting diminished demand for 
raw materials. 

The havoc wrought in Japan, though 
bringing immediate call for certain Amer- 
ican materials was, of course, a distinctly 
unfavorable happening. 

Dividend announcements latterly have not 
been, as they formerly were, uniformly en- 
couraging. 

Initial Fall business has not met all ex- 


pectations, and this has had a disagreeable 
effect upon sentiment. 

Money has been hardening a little, bank 
loans have increased more than deposits, 
and the reserve ratio has declined—although 
it is still about twice the legal minimum 
requirement. 

Nevertheless, there is still reason to look 
for a rational volume of business during 
coming months. As a matter of fact, the 
total turnover has been large rather than 
small, but the abnormal spells of acttfvity 
experienced by this country during recent 
years have led many people to regard the 
abnormal as normal and to feel disap- 
pointed when things are only ordinarily 
active. 

As already stated, we still feel justified 
in looking for rationally active times. 

Might one add, philosophically, that 
should things unexpectedly quiet down, 
there would be some compensation, in the 
way of price and wage readjustments. 


Views of Leaders 


W HILE the Japanese calamity is very 
great in its magnitude, and is greatly 
to be deplored, it will not retard the pros- 
perity and progress of America nor the 
world, declares William M. Wood, pres- 
ident of the American Woolen Company. 
Mr. Wood expressed the belief that the 
number of people killed and injured are 
too small when compared with the 
world’s total population to make any 
considerable difference. He pointed out 
that Japan is one of the wealthiest na- 
tions of the earth and should soon be 
on its feet again. 

“Japan made a great deal of money 
out of the war,’ Mr. Wood continued. 
“She has made a great deal since the 
war, and is amply able to take care of 
herself in all ways.” 

As to current conditions in this coun- 
try, the head of American Woolen said: 

“T am very optimistic regarding busi- 
ness conditions in this country. Any 
man in America who is not optimistic 
should have his liver examined because 
there is something the matter with him.” 

There is nothing in sight to indicate 
a serious depression in business in this 
country, in the opinion of Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of Directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Says 
Judge Gary: “I think no one is justi- 
fied in concluding that there is anything 
in sight to indicate a serious depres- 
sion in business in the near future. It 
is generally known that thee has been 
some diminution in new orders during 
the last few weeks, but this is season- 
able and is not alarming. It should be 
remembered that the volume of business 
during the last six months has been 
extraordinarily large and unfilled orders 
on hand, together with new business, 
have kept our finishing mills operating, 
according to last reports, at 89.4 per 
cent. We ought not be surprised or dis- 
appointed if this should decrease some- 
what, although it now seems to us that 
the bookings during the next sixty days 


will be larger than they have been dur- 
ing the last sixty days.” 


The evidence of prosperity throughout 
the United States was emphasized in a 
telegram from President Calvin. Cool- 
idge, read at the annual dinner of the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen 
here. The President’s message read: 


“It is particularly pleasing at this time 
to send a message of greetings and felic- 
itation to the traveling salesmen of the 
nation in convention assembled. The 
evidence of continuing good business 
conditions and the indications of further 
improvement from this time forward are 
such as must be gratifying to your mem- 
bers, representing, as they always do, 
the best informed and most understand- 
ing business optimism of the country. I 
hope this year’s convention will be as 
successful as similar gatherings have 
been in the past in further disseminat- 
ing the spirit of confidence and reas- 
surance throughout the business struc- 
ture of the country.” 


Edward Chambers, vice-president of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, discussing conditions in the West, 
says: “The future looks very bright 
along the Santa Fe. We travel through 
14 Western States, and there are good 
times all along the right of way. Agri- 
culture is the weakest, of course, but its 
future is promising. Cattlemen are in 
better shape than in years, and sheepmen 
are doing fine, with wool prices good.” 


W. C. Maxwell, vice-president of the 
Wabash Railroad Company, is also op- 
timistic. “The Central West is doing 
good business right now and the good 
times are going to continue a long 
while,” Mr. Maxwell said. “The farmer 
has no real complaint except in some ex- 
clusively wheat localities. He is going 
to obtain more for his crops this year 
than last year, and better prices are 
looming for next year. In some States, 
where farmers have lost on their wheat 
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crops, they have gained on other crops. 
They are not in bad shape at all. They 
are getting twenty cents more a bushel 
for corn than last year, and oats, rye, 
barley and hay are higher. The gains in 
these crops are five times the losses in- 
curred on wheat. 

“Statements that there is an agricul- 
tural depression outside the wheat crop 
are pure myths. The Wabash is doing 
more business than ever before.” 

Oil production in the fields of Cali- 
fornia has reached its peak, in the opin- 
ion of J. M. Danziger, vice-president of 
the Pan-American Petroleum Company, 
who has just made a complete survey of 
the company’s vast property holdings. 
Mr. Danziger added that, in his opin- 
ion, this is not reflected in the current 
production statistics because many of 
the wells in the field are “pinched in,” 
but he added that it is found that when 
wells that have been pinched in are 
opened wide the output of those wells 
does not increase. Completion of new 
wells, he added, is maintaining the pro- 
duction of the State for the time being. 

Captain Robert Dollar, veteran head 
of the Dollar Steamship Lines, in a let- 
ter to “Forbes,” discusses the Japanese 
catastrophe. “While the results of this 
were very much exaggerated in the 
newspapers,” says Captain Dollar, “the 
fact remains that it is a great calamity. 
As nearly as we can learn from our own 
people, Yokohama is completely de- 
stroyed, but from the accounts we have 
received lately ships will be able to go 
out and in. Of course the facilities for 
handling cargo will be very much im- 
paired. Tokyo is certainly in a bad 
way.” 


[About Important People| 


A. A. Corey was elected president of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America. He 
succeeds J. Leonard Replogle, who an- 
nounced his resignation a short time ago 
because of ill health. 

J. E. O’Neil, president of the Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., resigned from the board 
of directors of the company. 

John B. Watson, Jr., has been elected 
president of the International Agricultura! 
Corp. He succeeds Stephen B. Fleming, 
resigned. 

William H. Beaver and Arnold Wood, 
Jr., have been admitted to membership in 
the New York Stock Exchange. The 
membership of Albert J. Seligman was 
sold to Fairman R. Dick, for $80,000; 
that of C. Kenneth Garrison to William 
J. Hutchison, for $82,000; and that of 
Hugh Hartshorne to P. S. Ames, for 
$80,000. 

J. A. Queenly, formerly with the Rail- 
way Department of the General Electric 
Company, has become personal assistant to 
Thomas E. Mitten, chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Co., and of the In- 
ternational Railway Co. of Buffalo. 

Henry L. Doherty has been elected a 
director and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Light and Trac- 
tion Co. 














August Ernsthal has been elected a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan 5-to-50-Cent 
Stores, Inc. 

The Cotton Exchange membership of 
John C. Shafer has been sold to E. E. 
Bartlett, Jr., for $28,000. 








B hens New York Trust Company offers 
te corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $27,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 


57TH St. AND FirtH AVE. 40TH St. AND Mapison AVE. 














THE CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Of Los Angeles has resources of over 


$85,500,000.00. 


Established in 1890, this bank has kept 
pace with the remarkable growth of 
Los Angeles. 


Our officers will gladly give personal 
attention to any inquiries regarding 
Southern Cailforina. 


This is more of an INVITATION 
than an advertisement. 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advantages 
it offers the small as 
well as the large in- 
vestor are outlined in 
a booklet which we will 
gladly send to anyone 
interested. 











Ask for Booklet F-410 
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Odd Lots 


enable you to employ 
your surplus funds as 
they accumulate—a sen- 
sible and profitable plan, 
recommended by finan- 
cial authorities. 


We have a special de- 
partment for Odd Lot 
orders of any listed se- 
curities. 


Let us send you our free 
booklet. 


“A Suggestion for Investors” 


Ask for J. 


Gisroum & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction Should Strengthen Inside Position of 
Market—Outlook Continues Favorable 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1927 


VERAGE prices have suffered a 

very sharp reaction, but so far 
nothing has happened to indicate that 
the main trend toward improvement, 
following several months of declining 
prices, has been reversed. To appreciate 
what has happened it is necessary to go 
back a little way over recent market 
history. 

In one month the average of 50 stocks, 
as shown in the chart above, recovered 
fully 5 points of its extreme loss of 15 
points, suffered during five months of 
decline. After this recovery the market 
slumped, but its reaction did not quite 
run to 2 points in round figures; then 
there was a recovery which was checked 
just below the previous high. To traders 
in the financial district who watch every 
little twist and turn of the market, this 
spelled reaction, and further evidence of 
a weakened technical position was found 
in the fact that the stocks that had been 
leaders in the early stages of the rally 
failed to reach new highs and in some 
cases lost ground while other issues 
were brought forward. The short in- 
terest had been forced to cover and 
there was no inclination on the part of 
important buying interests to follow 
prices upward—in other words, the 
market was top-heavy. 

The recent abrupt tumble of prices 
brought forth much comment to the 
effect that there was no news to ac- 
count for it, and many concluded that 
it was the more alarming for that rea- 
son. From the writer’s point of view 
the most reassuring thing about the 
current reaction is the evidence that it 
has been caused by a weakened tech- 
nical condition within the market itself 
and not by any new reading of the busi- 
ness outlook nor by widespread accep- 
tance of the bearish arguments being 
persistently put forward by the leader 
of that party. 

Although one cannot completely 
ignore the somewhat disappointing re- 
ports coming from those who write with 
authority about the steel industry, these 
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should be at least nullified as market 
factors by the reassuring statement of 
Judge Gary who says, “I think no one 
is justified in concluding that there is 
anything in sight to indicate a serious 
depression in business in the near 
future.” He regards as seasonal and 
“not alarming” the decrease in new 
orders and points out that comparison 
is made with boom times of early spring, 
adding “it now seems to us that the 
bookings during the next sixty days will 
be larger than they have been during 
the last sixty days.” 

Something more tangible than opinion 
to balance against the prognostications 
of bears on the steel industry is fur- 
nished by latest reports from the build- 
ing industry. The latest Dow Service 
Building Reports indicate that the re- 
vival of building construction projects 
lying dormant since spring has brought 
back to the open market contractors, 
both general and “sub,” who withdrew 
earlier in the year “until the market 
stabilized itself.” August permits filed 
in New York City were 56.4 per cent. 
larger than in the same month last year, 
and figures for the country as a whole 
also show good gains as compared with 
July and June and also with a year ago. 
The revival is largely in commercial 
construction, of which it was estimated 
that $86,000,000 had been indefinitely 
postponed earlier in the year. Failure 
of foreign building supplies to come 
through in sufficient volume to depress 
prices and a steady decline in housing 
construction have aided the revival. 

In the main the business outlook con- 
tinues good for the remainder of 1923. 
Mercantile agencies report a satisfactory 
but not impressive improvement, with, 
of course, some spottiness still in 
evidence. One of the greatest elements 
of strength continues to be the abun- 
dance of loanable funds and the preva- 
lence of relatively low rates in the 
money market while crop moving 
progresses. As late as the week ended 


(Continued on page 774) 
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Invest $25.00 


a month regularly in 
sound bonds yielding 
6%. As the interest ac- 
cumulates reinvest that, 
too. In twelve years you 
will have the sum of $5,- 
000.00, for your capital. 


For those who want to make 
a good start, we recommend 
Interstate Public Service 
Company’s First and Re- 
funding Mortgage 6% Gold 
Bonds, now selling at a price 
to yield 6.70%. These may 
be bought in $100, and larg- 
er denominations under the 
terms of our Partial Pay- 
ment Plan. 


Send for Circular C-82. 
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The 
Oil 
Situation 


Conditions in our 
basic industries are 
always undergoing 
changes. 

A digest of current 
conditions in the oil 
industry is given in 
our September finan- 
cial letter. 


Copies to investors 


upon request 
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The Science of Marketing 
by Mail 
(Continued from page 756) 


become involved. They would have 
eventually faced bankruptcy, notwith- 
standing that their trial balance showed 
a profit because it was only a paper 
profit. 

The report showed they occupied 
20,000 square feet of floor space in a 
high-priced manufacturing building in 
one of the large Indiana cities. They 
were paying a high rate of rental per 
square foot, and paying excessive dray- 
age charges, both on raw materials 
from the freight depot to factory and 
the finished products to the freight 
house. Their wage scale was high— 
much higher than all competitors ex- 
cept one. They had no reserves of any 
kind set up for depreciation, interest, 
taxes, bad debts, etc. They were losing 
ground although they made a good 


product and their orders repeated. 
Their product was their redeeming 
feature. 


Our first recommendation was to get 
them to change the location of their 
business, and it was a battle to get 
them to see it. We sent a letter to 
Chambers of Commerce in fifty or 
more small towns within a radius of 
one hundred miles, and thirty-five towns 
expressed a keen desire to secure the 
factory. An offer was finally accepted 
in a town twenty-eight miles distant 
that gave them a factory building with 
three years’ free rent and a nominal 
rate thereafter. 


Market Can Be Forecasted 


Costs were’ reduced 46 per cent. 
through lower rents, reduced wage 
scales, no cartage and drayage costs, 
decreased insurance rates, lower taxes, 
and better conditions all around. They 
had put their business in order. Then 
the marketing and advertising campaign 
started. 

Does this not prove the relationship and 
the importance of costs and selling prices 
to any marketing and advertising cam- 
paign that might be promulgated? They 
are inseparable. 

And this was not an unusual instance. 
It is typical of conditions existing in 
many businesses all over the United 
States. 

To the person without manufacturing 
and merchandising training it appears 
a tremendous gamble for a manufac- 
turer to invest a large sum of money 
and equip a plant to produce an article 
before sales have actually been made; 
but it is not so with those who recog- 
nize that merchandising follows certain 
natural laws. 

For example, a grocery concern sell- 
ing by mail from catalogs had devel- 
oped an annual business of $600,000. An 
analysis showed they had 10,000 cus- 
tomers on their books—average of $60 
per year from each customer. The av- 
erage order was $15, and the customer 
purchased four times a year. It was a 
simple matter of calculation to deter- 
mine in advance how many new cus- 
tomers they must add in order to attain 
a volume of $1,000,000 per year. 

Statistics are available on so many 
of the factors that enter into sales that 


(Continued on page 775) 
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Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company 


Underlying Issues 


ARGAINS are avail- 

able in the underly- 
ing Mortgage Bonds of the 
old B. R. T. subsidiaries, 
which are undisturbed or 
reinstated under the Plan 
of Reorganization now 
officially ratified and ap- 
proved. Such underlying 
bonds rank senior to 
about $93,000,000 new 6% 
Bonds, $24,000,000 6% 
Preferred and 766,500 
shares of no par Common 
Stock, and may be pur- 
chased at prices 


Yielding from 
614% to 9% 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 

2 Wall St. New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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The amazing growth 
of Los Angeles presents 
extraordinary opportun- 
ities for PROFITS in 
real estate investments. 


Our 20 years’ real es- 
tate experience in Cali- 
fornia, handling thou- 
sands of parcels, places 
us in position to advise 
you dependably regard- 
ing investments here. 











Write us for any 
information you desire. 


Walter H. Leimert Co. 
| 1201 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 


Manufacturers : 
Address—Industrial Department 
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A HIGH-GRADE 
Railroad Bond 


We recommend for 
investment a long 
term obligation of 
the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company 
secured by lien on 
one of the nation’s 
most important 
trans - continental 
railway systems, and 
legal for savings 
banks in New York, 
Massachusetts and 

New Jersey. 
Price at the market 
to yield over 5%. 


Send for Circular XK 21 


| A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 


lavestment Securities 


@3 Cedar Street, New York 


165 &. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Japan’s Loss 


[* OUR MARKETS were to feel the 
effect of Japanese earthquake losses 
it would be through reflection of the 
stress upon British insurance companies 
which might be forced to liquidate se- 
curities in London and New York. But 
professional bears who attempted to 
make the most of this possibility soon 
found their ammunition dampened by 
the news from London that British in- 
surance offices have decided to seek 
refuge in the “earthquake clause” which 
frees them from liability for damage 
caused by earthquake. Moreover, it is now 
definitely known that early estimates of 
losses were greatly exaggerated. Finan- 
cial experts connected with the Japanese 
Commission to the United States have 
estimated the loss to be about $932,500,- 
000, which is about 13 per cent. of the 
productive value of the area affected 
and less than 2 per cent. of the wealth 
of Japan proper. The Commission was 
informed by the Japanese Minister of 
Finance that “the disaster did not fall 
on any districts important for the pro- 
duction of staple commodities for export, 
or for the production of the necessaries 
for domestic consumption, and thus 
hardly injured our industries at all.” The 
area affected was almost entirely a con- 
suming district, rather than productive. 


Well-Founded Rise 


When the U. S. Cast Iron Pipe stocks 
were first boomed on the strength of 
an anticipated increase in profits from 
its patented process for the manufac- 
ture of seamless pipe there was nothing 
more substantial than well-defined hope 
back of the rise. But now the company 
is actually demonstrating what can be 
done with the new process in competi- 
tion with the old method, and recent 
strength in the stock reflects an excel- 
lent earnings position. Based on profits 
thus far and business booked, it is esti- 
mated that this year will show some- 
thing over $14 a share earned on the 
120,000 shares of common, after allowing 
the full 7 per cent. preferred dividend. 
Preferred stock is 7 per cent. non-cumu- 
lative, and has been paying 5 per cent. 
since 1917. The entire dividend for 1923 
was declared last January, but it is 
understood that at the directors’ meet- 
ing to be held next month an extra 2 
per cent. will be declared, bringing the 
total distribution up to 7 per cent. Now 
that earnings are coming up to expecta- 
tions, Cast Iron Pipe common looks like 
an excellent speculation at present 
prices, around 33, 


Duke’s a Bull 


Unless a careless typesetter made him 
exaggerate, James B. Duke on his re- 
cent return from Europe, said, “I smoke 
forty 10-cent cigars daily and I get more 
enjoyment out of that than anything 
else.” Needless to say, he is “exceed- 
ingly optimistic regarding the tobacco 
outlook”—probably meaning the supply. 
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Record Copper Consumption 


John D. Ryan, chairman of the Ana- 
conda Copper Co., is quoted as saying 
that “deliveries to consumers in August 
were virtually at the maximum for any 
month of the present year and were in 
excess of production.” The “Wall Street 
Journal” estimates that world consump- 
tion of copper for the last eight months 
has been at an annual rate of 2,750,000,- 
000 pounds—a peace-time record, com- 
paring with a pre-war high for world 
consumption of approximately 2,450,000,- 
000 pounds. 


Discounting Over-Production 


After several weeks of decline the oil 
stocks have recently accelerated their 
headlong downward plunge. Most of 
the highly speculative oils listed on the 
Stock Exchange have had their quoted 
values more than cut in two, and yet 
the alarm over the seemingly endless 
flow of petroleum from the new fields 
in the Los Angeles basin appears to be 
far. from abating. Undoubtedly divi- 
dends will have to be slashed right and 
left, but haven’t the oil shares gone a 
long way toward discounting this long 
foreseen development? The following 
table, giving comparative highs and lows 
for 1923, to the nearest round figure, 
shows the extent of the damage to date. 


— 1923, 

High Low Loss 
SOUS rs 29 17 12 
Cosden & Co........ 62 24 38 
Marland Oil ....... 59 21 38 
Phillips Pet......... 69 20 49 
SIMCIAIE oc ccisieiacciesde 39 16 23 
Prod. of Ref........ 58 20 38 





Stock Market Outlook 
(Continued from page 772) 


Sept. 1, car loadings have set a new 
high mark, and there has been very 
little diminution in employment of labor. 

Because of its bearing upon world 
finances, news from Japan has vied with 
tidings of the rapproachement which is 
apparently being slowly worked out bé- 
tween France and Germany and with 
the sensational trumpetings from Italy. 
It will be some time before an accurate 
estimate of Japan’s loss will be available, 
and, as regards Italy’s upsetting the 
peace of Europe, it should be remem- 
bered that Kemal Pasha demonstrated 
that Europe’s powder keg is empty. 
The only news from Europe likely to 
markedly influence our speculative deal- 
ings would be that of French and Ger- 
man accord on reparations; and, because 
they realize what a “kick” such a de- 
velopment would carry, bears have been 
trying to talk the market down rather 
than back up their opinions with un- 
restrained short selling. 

The writer feels that the latest reac- 
tion offers merely a more favorable 
opportunity to purchase such stocks as 
have been recommended here at inter- 
vals before and since low prices were 
reached. 
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The Science of Marketing 
by Mail 
(Continued from page 773) 
the market can be forecasted with-a 
surprising degree of accuracy. 

The cost of marketing by mail must 
be determined individually for each 
business by tests. There are many ele- 
ments that influence results. No set 
rule can be applied. Experience is a 
valuable protection to advertisers. 
There are many kinds of advertising. e 
Conditions may make one kind more ef- Write for a copy of 
fective than another in any particular 
case. 

In established businesses, a common 
plan is to set aside a percentage of 66 e bd 99 
gross sales for advertising and to divide ervin a ation 
this appropriation up between the kinds Ww 
of advertising that will be most ef- 
fective. 

The basis of most well-regulated sell- describing the properties 
ing is the cost per sale. In mail-order 
houses, where the average cost of first operated and controlled by 
sales is $10, the appropriation required 
would be based on the number of new 
accounts that were sought. If 1,000 ac- e,°@ * 
counts are desired, an appropriation of Cities Service Company 
$10,000 is needed. 

The plan that usually works out in 
mail selling most economically is known 
as the two-step system: first, getting 
the inquiry; second, following up and 


spaastienai sion Our Current Investors’ List 


Fixing the Appropriation 
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In arriving at the appropriation for contains attractive securities, 
marketing by mail, there are several 


factors to be considered, and they including 
should all enter into the final determi- 
5 nation of what that appropriation 
should be. The records of the previous 

year’s sales can be taken as an index Bonds and Preferred Stocks 
of the future year’s activities. The ca- o ene . 
pacity of the factory has to be con- of Public Utility Properties 
sidered. The financial resources have 
to be weighed, and marketing condi- 

tions for the coming year surveyed with under our management 
accuracy. In arriving at the actual ap- 
propriation, consideration must be 


given to the number and cost of orders ee 
actually produced by salesmen doing These securities may be pur- 


W 

y personal selling. ° " ° 

2 What territory has been covered? chased in small denominations 
C 


1 Can new territory be added to this ; 

h method of selling without adding to = > partial payment plan. 

is selling cost? How many orders have 

be been actually produced by mail? What 
has been the cost? What are the fac- Send for Booklet and 


h 
7, tory and financial limitations? Can 
e 
“ 
e 


a” 


present territory be worked more in- ; Le 
tensively by adding mail methods? To List BB 16 


what extent have the direct mail pieces 
a stimulated the buyer and increased the 
d sales of the personal representatives? 
In most lines of business, it is pos- 
- ible to get an accurate line on what 
¥ these results actually are, or to map 
out the probable results very accurate- 
ly. Then the wise executive will plan 
his expenses so that from any source vf Hent . - Dohet { y &3 Company 
expenditure there will be a revenue 
which shows a satisfactory margin of 
profit. When merchandising by mail is 60 Wall S N Y k 
applied intelligently, the cost of selling treet, Cw or 


is reduced and profits increased. 


Securities Department 





Branches in Principal Cities 

Production of motor cars and trucks 
during August amounted to 348,732, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent. over the July 
output and of 28 per cent. over August 
of last year, when production was 272,- 
744 cars and trucks. 
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of Useful Bond 


Information 


it hag experienced as well 
as the beginning bond 
buyer will find it valu- 
able to have at hand a copy 
of our booklet, “BONDS— 
Questions Answered— 
Terms Defined.” 

This book provides adi- 
gest of information which 
might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experi- 
ence or wide reading con- 
cerned with investments. 

It is indexed for ready 
reference and covers ques- 
tions which long observa- 
tion has shown most fre- 
quently present themselves 
to investors when select- 
ing or handling their bond 
investments. 

Non-technical defini- 
tions of commonly used 
bond terms are included. 

We shall welcome the 
opportunity to place this 
booklet in the hands of any 
one to whom it may be 
useful. 

Write for Booklet DO9A 
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100 S. Broad St. 
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Please send me copy of booklet D09A“* Bonds 
—Questions Answered—Terms Defined.” 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Bullish Interpretation of the Railroad Out- 
look — Ten Selected Stocks 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


NDER NORMAL conditions rail- 

road stocks score their greatest ad- 
vances of the year between September 
and January, simply on the basis of a 
seasonal increase in earnings which al- 
most always occurs at that time of the 
year. Aside from the seasonal expec- 
tancy of an increase this autumn, there 
are other reasons for looking for par- 
ticularly large net earnings during Au- 
gust, September, October, and Novem- 
ber. 

Freight traffic throughout the entire 
year has been greater than the normal 
growth of the country would develop. 
The business outlook is such as to in- 


down below the level where it would be 
necessary to share with the Government. 
Also, maintenance of other physical 
properties, including roadbed, has been 
extensive and likewise expensive. It 
was proposed to reach the goal by Oc- 
tober 1, and from the progress an- 
nounced it seems probable that this will 
be accomplished. Since a state of main- 
tenance above the ideal planned would 
be wasteful, it is improbable that the 
course will be pursued farther than 
originally intended. 

When more normal expenditures for 
maintenance are again in order the 
heavy increase in gross revenues will be 








Ten Attractive Railroad Stocks 


Earnings 
pv ae Fe! eee ree $16.12 
8 ere 13.21 
ee (a ee 15.03 
Pere Marquette ............ 795 
ee ee 10.59 
OS ae 0.0. 2 rr roe 12.72 
oo eo ey ose «6 OD 
St. Li-60, Western...iccs.. 9.82 
Southern Railway ......... 10.12 
TRIER ” haesidadcainwewc 9.37 
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1923 Prices 
High Low Current Yield 
105% 9414 98 6.15% 
763% 57 63 6.40 
104% 90% 100 7.00 
47% 36 44 9.10 
95% 84% 89 6.70 
56% 40% 50 sive 
505% 33% 43 
3638 25% 29 
3734 243% 34 
34% 23% 29 








dicate that this will continue for the 
balance of the year. However, net earn- 
ings so far have not been of unusual 
proportions, although gross, of course, 
has been unprecedented. For the first 
six months, net earnings were equiva- 
lent to a return of 5.64 per cent. on 
property valuation, or slightly below the 
5.75 per cent., which has been deemed a 
fair return. 

The cause of this is no mystery, but 
judging by the prices ruling for all 
classes of railroad shares, it has not been 
fully understood. The Transportation 
Act of 1920 provides that all net earn- 
ings above 6 per cent. on property val- 
uation shall be divided equally between 
the railroad companies and the Govern- 
ment. Net earnings are figured, of 
course, after maintenance expenses and 
taxes. When it was seen, early in the 
year that 1923 would be a year of un- 
usually heavy traffic and consequently 
large earnings it was only natural that 
the railroad companies should wish to 
take advantage of the situation and 
build up their property, having as an 
alternative choice that of giving up one- 
half their surplus earnings above 6 per 
cent. 

In April the Association of Railway 
Executives publicly announced a plan to 
bring freight cars and locomotives up 
to a new high state of repair and since 
then have issued monthly statements of 
the progress made. The plan involved 
reaching an ideal of 95 per cent. of all 
freight cars and 85 per cent. of all loco- 
motives being placed in serviceable con- 
dition, a record never before achieved. 
Naturally this has been an expensive 
procedure and has kept net revenues 


reflected by a very sharp increase in 
net revenues. For example, if expendi- 
tures for maintenance during the first 
six months of 1923 had been on the 
same scale as during the first six months 
ot 1922, net earnings would have been 
equivalent to 7.40 per cent. on property 
valuation, instead of the actual return 
of 5.64 per cent. Expenditures for the 
first half of 1922 were abnormally high, 
so that the showing is still out of line. 
Had the pre-war rate of maintenance 
expenditures to gross revenues been 
made, net earnings during the first half 
of 1923 would have been equivalent to 
9.24 per cent. on property valuation. 
While it is improbable that the railroads 
will return to the pre-war maintenance 
expenditures basis, yet it is conclusive 
that present rather conservative net 
earnings are due solely to extraordinary 
maintenance expenditures. Higher 
wages and materials costs are compen- 
sated by larger gross business and high- 
er freight rates. 

It is highly desirable that the railroads 
have made unusual maintenance ex- 
penditures and the stockholders should 
be the first to rejoice, provided they 
fully understand just what is taking 
place. A good roadbed and serviceable 
equipment has made it possible for the 
railroads to handle an unprecedented 
volume of traffic without any suggestion 
of a transportation breakdown. This is 
te the advantage also of the shipper and 
the general public. The stockholder 
possesses an equity in a very much 
more valuable property and one which 
will not show the deterioration during 


'a period of depression, which would be 
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the case if it entered it in a depleted 
condition. 

Something might be said to advantage 
also about property valuation. Early in 
1913 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was instructed to determine the 
value of all property used in transporta- 
tion by the carriers throughout the coun- 
try. Engineers and various experts were 
immediately assigned to the task and 
have worked steadily at it for over ten 
years, and the work is still some dis- 
tance from completion. The total ex- 
pense so far has been close to $100,000,- 
000. By July, 1920, the work had pro- 
gressed far enough for a tentative val- 
uation of $18,900,000,000, as of December 
31, 1919, to be reported. This does not 
include outside holdings by the railroads 
in non-transportation property. In the 
case of the Class 1 railroads; that is, 
companies doing an annual gross busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 or more, the valua- 
tion amounted to $17,940,481,000. Since 
December 31, 1919, $1,234,682,882 was 
added to the value of Class 1 railroads 
through additions and _ betterments, 
bringing the total up to $19,175,163,882, 
as of December 31, 1922. On the latter 
date the net capitalization for the Class 
1 railroads was $16,080,621,789, inter- 
company holdings eliminated, the excess 
of valuation over capitalization amount- 
ing to $3,094,542,093. 


Equity Three Times Market Price 


If bonds and preferred stock were de- 
ducted at par there would be a balance 
of $9,322,966,622 of property valuation 
applicable to $5,378,918,929 of common 
stock outstanding. On this basis for 
every $100 of common stock there was 
$173 of property valuation at the end 
of last year. It is to be borne in mind 
that this average includes all Class 1 
railroads, even those which are admit- 
edly over capitalized, such as Erie and 
the New Haven. 

At this time the average level for the 
principal railroad stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange is about 58. 
Thus, the average equity is practically 
three times the average market price. 
Potential earning power, as pointed out, 
is the highest it has ever been. Under 
earning power not so strong the same 
railroad stocks which now have an aver- 
age price of about 58, sold at an average 
level of 100 in 1911, 97 in 1912, and 92 in 
1913, the average low points for those 
years being 89, 76, and 66, respectively. 

In the accompanying table five divi- 
dend-paying railroad stocks are suggest- 
ed which are attractive for investment 
and appreciation, the first column show- 
ing the actual annual rate of earnings 
during the first six months, despite very 
heavy maintenance expenditures. In the 
Same table, five non-dividend paying 
stocks are suggested for price apprecia- 
tion alone. Actual earnings are also 
given here. In the case of Baltimore & 
Ohio and Southern Railway, at least, 
there is a strong possibility of dividend 
action before the year is out. 





: Pig iron production in the United 
States decreased during August with an 
output of 3,435,313 tons. This compares 
with 3,678,334 tons in July and 1,816,170 
tons in August, 1922, Average daily 


Production was 110,816 tons, and com- 
Pares with 118,656 tons in July. 





business. 


Nation-wide Basis 
Gives Stability 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 

GRAPH stock represents a system 
nation-wide in scope and indispensi- 
ble in character. It is based on the 
company’s ownership in the Bell 
System’s properties, which include 
the Associated Companies. These 
are 26 distinct organizations, cover- 
ing the 48 States of the Union. 


The combined earnings of these com- 
panies are in but small part depend- 
ent upon the business conditions of 
any one or even a few sections of our 
land. A wave of business depression 
may strike to the very roots of a 
single locality but affect very little 
the main volume of the country’s 


The number and distribution of the 
properties producing earnings de- 
crease the risk and this is another 
reason why A. T. and T. stock is 

_ judged a desirable investment. 

A. T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock outstand- 


ing. Today the stock can be bought in the open market to 
yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 
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RECOMMENDS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
By B. C. Ferbes. 500 Pages. 506 Illustrations. 


B. C. Forbes takes you behind the scenes and inte the 
intimate confidence of fifty America’s business 
TT make-up ef successful men; 

D. Recke- 








No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS 
By B. C. Ferbes. 248 Pages. 
One of the greatest boeks on hew to GET THERE! 
Intensely practical, = ixespiring, . A 
RK, Initiative Personality, Judgment, Cour- 
age and 25 other essential qualities te big- $2.00 
seale business success 


FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON 


FORBES MAGAZINE: 


Send me beok Nos .......... for five 
your expense or remit in full en reeeipt of your bill. 
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THESE BOOKS 


No. 83—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
A Theusand Theughis on Life and Business 

By B. C. Fe.bes. 160 Pages. 
Net a mere boek thie—but the “a oie and 
Dhilesophy ef life and business in beck form. A prac- 

epedia ef human mature. One or more 
Epigrams on every form of human aspiration, 69 @@ 
impulses, emotions, motives and actions... ... 





Ne. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
Sunshine en the Business Trail. By Themes Dreier. 


ditiens. It points eut the levable features eee 
shows 7m hew te enjoy the really 
worth- things of life no matter $2.00 
great or small is your worldly-fortune........ 
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Don’t Jeopardize 
Your Principal 


Invest In 





Standard Gas & Electric 
6s, 1935 


To yield about 7.40% 


Oklahoma General Power 


Ist Mtge. 6s, 1952 


To yield over 6.50% 


For Descriptive Matter 
Write To 


PITCHER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street New York 


Telephone John 5864 
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American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


We have prepared a special 
Letter reviewing the invest- 
ment values of the 


PREFERRED SHARES 


of this ably managed and 
progressive public utility 
corporation. It will prove 
of interest to conservative 
investors in public utility 
securities. 





Copy on request. | 
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H. F. McConnell & Co. | 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


65 Broadway New York 


























Remington Typewriter Company 
First Preferred Dividend 

New York, September 11, 1923. 

The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
of 134% ($1.75) per share on the 
First Preferred and Series “S” First 
Preferred Stocks, payable October 
1, 1923, to stockholders of record, 
September 22, 1923. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
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UTILITIES 


a 


NEWS IN BRIEF 





HAT inter-connection of water 

power and steam plants, for gen- 
erating electric current, means to the 
public and shareholders in electric utili- 
ties has been strikingly demonstrated 
this year in New York state. Continued 
drought has here produced the lowest 
water in twenty-five years. Many 
streams have almost dried up, including 
the Upper Hudson, the Raquette, and 
the Mohawk. Albany normally gets 
electric energy from the Mohawk at 
Cohoes, but this year a steam plant at 
Albany sent power back to Cohoes and 
also helped out the Black River section 
of the Adirondack system. A group of 
utilities whose lines extend from the 
central Adirondacks as far south as 
Newburg has been able to maintain its 
service only by drawing on a steam 
plant at Amsterdam and has poured 


Mechanicsville and Poughkeepsie into 
the general power pool. Niagara Falls 
has not been affected, but Oswego and 
Salmon rivers, which contribute to the 
Niagara system, were so low that a 
steam plant at Lyons was operated to 
keep up with the demand. The New 
York State Committee on Public Utility 
Information calls attention to the fore- 
sight shown by keeping steam plants in 
reserve at considerable expense and 
tying up the wire systems of all the 
central plants, so as to meet just such 
emergencies as arose this year in a 
number of localities. 

The situation points even more 
strongly to the desirability of a much 
more widespread inter-connection, in 
superzones, of all dependable and econ- 
omical power sources, whereby not only 
the supply can be secured but also 
uniformity in the cost of production, the 
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power from other steam plants at _ prices, the profits, and the dividends. 
Current Earnings of Public Utilities 
Period Latest Report Prior Equal Period 
Mos. End. Gross Net Gross Net 
Amer. Gas Co............ 12 July 9,889,394 1,166,287 8,779,359 737,439 
Amer. El. Pow. Co....... 7 July 12,365,939 1,021,436 10,973,089 554,503 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co.... 7 July 41,616,831 18,107,606 36,651,908 15,562,916 
Amer. W.W.&EI.Co.Inc. 12 July 32,260,588 2,842,777 19,952,410 3,425,716 
Bangor Ry. & El. Co.... 12 July 1,537,084 132,075 1,458,745 146,618 
Blackstone Val. G.&EI.Co. 12 July 4,370,546 1,249,656 3,904,625 1,107,201 
Carolina Pow. & L. Co... 12 July 2,142,724 470,657 1,817,588 326,613 
Columbus El. & Pow. Co. 12 July 2,171,306 1,119,400 1,906,356 987,431 
Com’wealth P..Ry.&L.Co. 12 July 35,847,756 2,775,356 32,118,270 2,066,406 
eaiaite a Corp. 12 July 28,523,322 3,193,142 25,307,463 2,400,008 
& subs.) 

Conn. Pow. Co........... 12 July 1,937,413 371,962 1,632,863 400,719 
Continental Gas & El. Co. 12 June 3,392,140 407,486 2,412,701 230,982 
Consumers P. Co., Mich. 12 July 15,718,701 3,903,659 13,453,176 2,914,436 
Cumb'land City P.&L.Co. 12 July 3,693,077 334,506 3,386,444 276,542 
Cumb’land Tel. & Tel.Co. 7 July 9,246,136 1,492,712 8,861,595 1,120,277 
East Texas El. Co....... 12 July 1,941,382 521,791 1,692,362 76,304 
East Penn. El. Co....... 12 July 2,721,578 . 504,882 2,425,069 425,064 
Edison E.1.Co., Brockton 12 July 1,531,131 543,246 1,316,158 454,849 
El Paso El. Co........... 12 July 2,365,383 685,619 2,285,858 539,721 
Federal L. & Trac. Co... 12 July 5,345,822 1,075,638 4,982,895 843,218 
Galveston-Houston El.Co. 12 July 3,280,941 171,847 3,411,739 308,592 
Gen’l Gas & El. Corp.... 12 July 15,281,582 i Poe re 
Great Western Pow. Co.. 12 July 7,521,325 1,587,169 7,397,748 1,483,234 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co...... 7 July 29,751,094 4,891,600 27,391,897 4,727,866 
Los Angeles G.& El.Corp. 12 July 12,102,683 1,949,264 11,381,124 1,582,127 
Manila El. Corp.......... 12 Aug. 3,575,586 1,051,752 3,612,847 1,016,259 
Metrop. Edison Co...... 12 July 7,431,306 1,248,417 6,315,226 1,103,216 
Mich. State Tel. Co..... 7 July 11,810,814 2,756,916 10,244,907 2,205,657 
Minn. El. Ry. & L. Co... 12 July 21,449,741 3,599,773 18,685,910 3,425,716 
New Bedf’d Gas & Ed.Co. 12 July 3,645,227 i a eee 
Nev.-Calif. El. Corp...... 12 July 3,867,141 855,659 3,338,702 591,380 
Newport News & Hamp- 

ton Ry., Gas & El. Co.. 12 July 2,128,663 379,894 2,139,986 288,633 
'N. Amer. Edison Co..... 12 June 31,675,357 8,047,598 =... 25. tenes 
N. Ohio El. Corp.(& subs.) 12 July 10,200,459 181,783 8,847,738 109,499 
Penn. Edison Co.(& subs.) 12. July 2,986,530 600,111 2,487,296 449,073 
Penn. Central L. & P. Co. 12 July 3,066,122 592,686 2,272,835 350,161 
Portland Gas & Coke Co. 12 June 3,383,717 562,754 3,307,411 341,813 
Portland Ry., L. & P.Co.12 July 10,588,866 739,276 9,927,194 449,614 
Puget Sound P.& L.Co.12 July = 11,538,315 2,839,122 10,189,035 2,652,465 
Republic Ry. & L.Co.... 7 July 5,669,848 474,336 4,638,837 400,131 
Reading Transit & L.Co.12 July 3,068,292 203,288 2,945,343 328,254 
South Calif. Edison Co... 7 July 10,817,912 4,783,920 8,701,164 3,590,952 
Teteee. Bh. Ca........... 12 July 2,015,924 811,189 1,755,669 669,103 
Tenn. El. P. Co. (& subs.) 12 July 8,721,534 675,108 7,667,824  ...... 
Un’d L. & Ry.Co.(& subs.) 12 July 12,434,572 1,244,120 11,303,088 942,438 
United El. Ry. Co. (prov.) 7 July 4,752,445 —129,789 4,598,570 +426,790 
Utah Pow. & L. Co...... 12 July 7,919,560 1,474,758 6,802,399 990,738 
West Penn. Co........... 12 July 22,098,410 2,759,306 14,199,985 1,479,880 
Western Union Tel. Co.. 7 July 64,214,304 9,882,735 68,487,072 9,260,891 
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“Get Yourself Into a Rut, 
Then Get Out” 


(Continued from page 763) 


jmportations had been reduced to nothing. 
A number of American manufacturers 
had seen the opportunity, and about 
forty of them got into the manufacture 
of snap fasteners, with the result that 
the market soon became glutted. Any 
four could have supplied the entire na- 
tional demand. 

In the face of that condition, Smith 
continued experiments until he had per- 
fected a snap fastener that he consid- 
ered the best on the market, which he 
could make at a price to compete with 
any of the others. To do that he had 
to design new machines, and to keep 
them tuned up to the proper pitch of 
production he imported an expert mech- 
anician from France. Then he put a 
force of salesmen to work and started to 
advertise, but nothing happened. The 
jobbers were already overstocked with 
a wide variety of snap fasteners. Most 
of the retailers also were overstocked. 
Smith came to the conclusion that he 
had to create a market with the ulti- 
mate consumer before he could get his 
machinery in operation. 


A Novel Sales Plan 


The “Three More” to a dozen plan 
was the result of the study he gave to 
that problem. It means just what it 
says. Instead of twelve, or the proverb- 
ial baker’s dozen of thirteen, the Three 
More Corporation offered fifteen snap 
fasteners for the price of twelve. Be- 
fore the scheme was announced Smith 
had made calculations showing that if 
he could reach a certain volume of pro- 
duction it would more than compensate 
for the cost of the extra material. That 
is explained by the fact that the cost of 
materials alone represented only six per 
cent. of the price he had been charging 
for a regular dozen, and which was not 
changed. In other words, for every dol- 
lar he took in on snap fasteners he had 
to spend only six cents for material. 
That, of course, did not represent all 
his cost. The expense of carding, pack- 
ing and other items was much greater 
than the cost of material, but it was not 
greatly increased by adding three more 
snap fasteners to the dozen. 

The force of salesmen soon proved to- 
tally inadequate to handle the business. 
“Three More” snap fasteners went like 
hot cakes. Individual sales were small, 
however, so that they could not return 
sufficient profit to justify the expense 
except in boom times. The obvious 
thing to do was to add other lines of 
notions. In a few years Three More no- 
tions had been carried into thirty thou- 
sand retail stores, ninety per cent. of 
them small neighborhood establishments. 
It was the first application to such stores 
of the chain store principle which has 
been so successful in groceries, cigars 
and drugs. 

Since then there -has been no ques- 
tion of the ultimate and permanent suc- 
cess of the idea, but it has been neces- 
sary to make a number of experiments 
in the method of distribution leading 
finally to a direct mail plan, backed up 
by national advertising, and the elim- 
ination of salesmen. That has made it 
possible to add twenty thousand more 




















Investing by the 
Monthly Payment 


Plan 


Wa. backed by a Aouse 
of integrity the Monthly 


Payment Plan is of re- 


markable service to investors. 


For example, it enables the 
accumulation of sound, income- 
paying securities, without finan- 
cial strain, by the application of 


systematic thrift. 


In this connection, at the pres- 
ent time, securities of strong, 
progressive public utility com- 
panies offer unusually desirable 
opportunities. Never before has 
the general situation been more 
favorable, nor prospects brighter 
for the public utilities than now; 
business is broadening and earn- 
ings are increasing. Safe bonds 
and notes, and preferred shares 
paying regular dividends quar- 
terly, may be purchased to yield 


return of 5% to 8%. 


You will find our booklet, 


“Monthly Investment Plan,” 
profitable interest. 


Ask for Booklet BJ-197 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave. and 4th St. 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. and 6@th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September. 10, 1923 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and Due from 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


29,014,158.37 
21,530,377.15 
294,188,509.50 
2,342,910.00 
2,178,045.81 
28,970,833.78 
8,398,105.41 
7,619,768.77 





$511,712,119.42 





LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Dividend 





$43,330,441.80 
583,000.00 


Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and Ex- 


Due for Exchange Bought 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 
Acceptances: 
New York Offices 
Foreign Offices 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 
Deposits 





Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 
Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Foreign Exchange 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Real Estate 


4,563,350.40 
3,202,406.41 
1,316,537.21 


$20,797,972.18 
8,172,861.60 28,970,833.78 
14,619,019.59 


415,126,530.23 





$511,712,119.42 

















names to the list of retailers. Smith is 
a firm believer in the principle that ser- 
vice must precede profit. When he is in 
doubt he cuts the price or increases the 
service. Thus when he eliminated sales- 
men he advanced the extra quantity idea 
another notch. A woman buying a 
dozen cards of Three More notions gets 
three more cards free, and thus volume 
is introduced into a branch of business 
heretofore dependent on small sales. 
The quantity increase to the purchaser 
of a single card is twenty-five per cent. 
To the buyer of a dozen cards getting 
three more free it is 56 per cent. 

Value alone, however, fails to explain 
present sales. Service was added to it. 
The curse of the notions business has 
always been “odd lots.” That is to say, 
the merchandise, being small, tends to 
fall into a single bin where it becomes 
a heterogeneous and much handled col- 
lection. Smith decided to put Three 
More notions on a quality basis. Ac- 
cordingly he developed his New Way 
show case idea and applied it to a small, 
self-service case to stand on the coun- 
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ter. It keeps the goods under glass, 
protected from dust and handling, and 
in plain sight of the customers. Also it 
serves as a convenient stock room for 
the retailer, and it is a constant reminder 
of when to order. In the old days the 
retailer spent $25 on enough notions to 
last him six months, and lost money on 
the deal. He counted it a necessary 
nuisance. Now he is urged to order 
twice a month, spending a few dollars 
each time and making a_ substantial 
profit. 

Improvements of one kind or another 
have furnished the basis for each of 
the commercial and industrial successes 
achieved by Mr. Smith. He is still con- 
stantly inventing or jotting down ideas 
for improvements. According to his ex- 
perience, however, the development of 
an improvement is only a first step, and 
the easiest one. He holds that except 
in rare instances nobody ever makes a 
profit out of an idea until he has sold 
it to the public. 

“Anybody with a good mind who will 
set himself to the task can get an idea 
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a might,” he says. “All he needs to start 
is the knowledge that the place to be. 
gin is wherever he happens to be. [| 
have no faith in the plan of searching 
around for ideas and business opportuni- 
ties. The best ones are always the near- 
est. It is only a question of learning 
how to see them. Walk through the 
smallest home and you will find a dozen 
examples of things that have been im- 
proved and out of which somebody has 
made money, and a hundred that do not 
function perfectly and that are conse- 
quently open to improvement. Window 
shade brackets, door fasteners, kitchen 
utensils, chair and furniture castors—the 
list is innumerable. To find an improve- 
ment in any article the first essential 
is to find fault with it. 


“Finding the idea, however, is only the 
beginning. The patent is an incident 
and means nothing unless it is backed 
up by a lot of hard work. The inventor 
needs a little money to start manufac. 
turing. But first he ought to find out 
just how the article he has improved is 
being made and sold. He ought to ap- 
ply the same methods to its manufacture 
and distribution as he has to its me- 
chanical efficiency. In other words, be- 
fore he can hope to get anywhere, he 
must improve those steps in the process. 
He will need a striking advertising ap- 
peal. Many excellent ideas must be re- 
jected because that appeal seems to be 
lacking. There is no obvious way of 
driving home the value of the new idea 
to the public, and the consumer is boss. 
That may seem to entail a large amount 
of work. It does. 


No Success Without Work 


“Any business success is perhaps ten 
per cent. ideas and ninety per cent. 
work. In the long run it is easier for 
the inventor or the man with the idea 
to learn all those things for himself than 
to waste his time trying to sell his in- 
vention to some manufacturer. In all 
probability the latter has more schemes 
than he can handle. I get suggestions 
in every mail and turn them down just 
as regularly because I can visualize the 
hard work and expense necessary to sell 
them to the public. I get others that 
it takes a severe wrench to reject, be- 
cause they are out of my present line 
and I am too busy to undertake the 
work. 

“I would not like to leave the im- 
pression in anybody’s mind that it is an 
easy matter to manufacture a new or 
improved article or put it on the market. 
At the same time there is nothing com- 
plex about it. Given a certain amount 
of judgment and common sense, it calls 
mainly for hard work. If I went broke 
to-morrow I would get a job, save and 
scrimp until I had a few hundred dol- 
lars, and start manufacturing something 
again. It is necessary to forget about 
the time clock and to convince yourself 
that there is a solution to every prob- 
lem, no matter how difficult it may ap- 
pear. If it doesn’t turn up to-day it may 
be approached from a new angle to- 
morrow. The problems of business are 
very much like the mechanical prob- 
lems of finding improvements. The 
greater they are the simpler the solution. 
Even in some of the most complicated of 
modern machines, the basic principle is 
nearly always simplicity itself.” 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





NOP PROGRESS has been made in 
subduing earthquakes or volcanoes. 
The motive power in these conniption 
fits of the earth seems to be tacitly re- 
garded as beyond control. With heroism 
akin to fatalism the Japanese propose 
to rebuild immediately the convulsed 
districts without attempting to prevent 
recurrence of the catastrophe. Nothing 
more radical than a more extensive use 
of steel construction for buildings is 
reported as contemplated. The steel in- 
dustry applauds audibly. And the en- 
gineering world, though it has harnessed 
cataracts and raging rivers, looks on 
with composure and admiration. 

Volcanic and seismic outbursts still 
daunt the strongest minds, in this age 
of research and domination over Na- 
ture’s forces, by their suddenness, their 
apparently irresistible magnitude, their 
concealed origin below the very founda- 
tions of all human efforts, and by the 
accompaniment with brimstone and hell- 
fire which is sometimes actual, sublime 
and terrifying, and is never excluded as 
a possibility. 

Boiler explosions and earthquakes do 
not seem to be very different, however, 
and “steam accumulators,” which are 
being increasingly employed in industry, 
strongly suggest rational means for tap- 
ping, subduing, and utilizing in their 
incipience those factors which cause 
earthquakes. The steam accumulators 
are not unlikely to be employed in 
steam motor trucks, as their object in 
any steam plant is to furnish reserve 
capacity to take care of load variations, 
and the large variations in the engine 
load of steam trucks have been the 
bottom factor operating against this 
type of motor vehicle. One interested 
in progress with motor trucks may 
therefore turn his attention to earth- 
quakes and their eventual prevention 
without making a wide detour from his 
usual trend of ideas. 


Steam Reserves and Earthquakes 


Steam accumulators have become 
more and more important in the 
industries since 1892, when they were 
introduced, as they permit reduced 
dimensions of boilers, grates, and com- 
bustion systems, and the steam reserve 
which they create can be drawn upon at 
a high rate, if necessary. Such an ac- 
cumulator is a body of insulated and 
superheated water under pressure. It 
may be kept hot from the exhaust 
steam, but additional means can be 
employed. When the pressure is re- 
leased, rapid steam formation follows, 
but the apparatus cools with correspond- 
ing rapidity. A large technical develop- 
needs of industry. Mr. Emanaud de- 
evolving various constructions for the 
needs of industry. Mr. Emanuad de- 
scribes the Halpin, the Rateau, the 
second Rateau, the Morrison, and the 
Ruth accumulators in a recent issue of 
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Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing. 

Now, if only for the delectation of the 
mind, compare the earthquake. Where 
very deep water comes close to moun- 
tains, active volcanoes and periodical 
earthquakes are most in evidence, as any 
map of the troubled regions shows. It 
has therefore long been one of the 
approved theories that water, under its 
enormous pressure at the bottom of the 
ocean, seeps through fissures toward the 
heated entrails of the earth, becoming 
gradually superheated and charged with 
capacity for instantaneous transforma- 
tion into steam, if it reaches places 
where the pressures are for any reason 
reduced. If channels of reduced pres- 
sure are well defined all the way to the 
surface of the earth, the result may be 
a volcanic eruption, but if no definite 
exit for the steam is at hand, rumblings, 
tremblings and eventually earthquakes 
furnish a vent or create new formations 
by which the pressures are temporarily 
reduced. As soon as engineers find a 
way of tapping the steam from the be- 
ginning—as experts in artesian wells 
should perhaps be able to do now— 
volcanoes and earthquakes might, ac- 
cording to this plausible theory, soon be 
subjugated, and even harnessed to pro- 
duce steady power ffor industrial 
purposes. 


Forces Small if Caught Young 


The most discouraging factor in this 
respect is perhaps the likelihood of 
finding that the power accumulated in 
seismic disturbances is frequently in- 
sufficient for purposes of utility when 
spread over every working minute of 
the year. Twenty horsepower for 360 
days, for example, if stored up and let 
loose, would equal 10,368,000 horsepower 
for one minute, and this might be 
enough for a sizable earthquake. Al- 
most any little stream of water cas- 
cading prettily down the mountain side, 
on the other hand, could furnish equal 
power. 


The forces required for toppling over 
some of the underpinnings of the earth’s 
crust, where seepage from the deep 
ocean has produced fissures and cavities 
filled with water and steam under pres- 
sure, may evidently be rather insignifi- 
cant compared with the troubles caused 
by their gradual accumulation. 

Probably there is no good, cool reason 
for being daunted at the thought of 
checking these forces by ordinary pro- 
gressive engineering methods—and 
before the daunt is stopped the do 
cannot begin —M. C. K. 





Italy gets steam to generate 10,000 
electric horsepower by boring into the 
flanks of Mt. Vesuvius in different 


places, but reports do not make it clear 
whether the supply is regular. 
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Industry 


Do conditions point towards 
improvement in the Steel 
Industry or have the earn- 
ings of these companies 
started on a long down 
plane? 


A discussion of this subject 
is included in a late bulletin 
of the Brookmire Service. 
A definite conclusion is 
reached and the reasoning 
behind that conclusion is 
given in full. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


617 UnionSt., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“The South’s Answer” 


describing the natural resources of the 
South in icultural and industrial raw 
materials, the steady growth of prosperous 


ern Cities, and the definitelysuperior 
features of safety of Caldwell 7% First 
Mortgage Bonds. 
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Taking the “Ice” Out of Banking Service 


(Continued from page 759) 


developed into what is known in bank- 
ing circles as a “New Business Contest.” 
Not long ago a certain prominent busi- 
ness man in Chicago received a visit 
from a young fellow who said he was 
with such-and-such a bank and would 
like to interest him in the advantages 
of opening an account there. 

“Well,” said the gentleman addressed, 
“are you representing the bank on the 
outside?” “No,” replied the young 
fellow, “but our bank has just started 
a new business contest and I’m out to 
see if I can’t make top score.” These 
contests have been found to have a 
wonderful effect in helping to develop 
the best interests of the bank. In the 
first place they actually produce an ap- 
preciable volume of new business. One 
large bank in the Middle West during 
a three months’ campaign of this kind 
opened 12,000 new accounts, and the 
dollar total of the new deposits ran to 
nearly half a million. But it is not so 
much the value of the new business 
obtained as the energetic spirit that is 
instilled. 

One of the younger boys in a Chicago 
bank, who was participating in one of 
these contests, had occasion to use a 
Yellow Cab for the purpose of delivering 
some currency. At the end of the trip 
the driver demanded $1.55 as the amount 
of the fare. The young fellow paid over 
the amount requested, but saw the op- 
portunity of bringing in another ac- 
count, and he succeeded in attracting the 
driver into the bank there and then 
to open a savings account. 


A New World’s Series 


Contests such us these bring out the 
enterprise in young men and in many 
cases they have given birth to an en- 
tirely new spirit, a spirit against which 
anything in the nature of bolshevistic 
discontent would have little chance. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been 
brought into play in devising methods to 
stimulate continued interest in these 
contests. One of the large banks in 
Cleveland introduced the baseball idea 
under the title of the “World’s Series.” 
The employees of the bank were divided 
into eight leagues and each league was 
divided into teams. The teams competed 
for the championship of the league and 
the leagues competed for the cham- 
pionship of the world’s series. It was 
found that, by using the phraseology 
of sporting circles, a great deal of en- 
thusiasm could be created. In one of 
the large Chicago banks a large clock 
was erected in a prominent part of the 
bank. This clock had five hands, one 
red and four black. The red hand in- 
dicated where the leading team should 
be at the end of any one week and 
the black hands, on which were in- 
scribed the names of the’ teams, 
registered what the latter had actually 
accomplished. Placed in a_ position 
where it could be seen by the customers 
as well as the employees, the clock at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

Having utilized most forms of business 
building activity, many of our banks 
decided to go the full distance, and, 
just as our progressive commercial or- 
ganizations employ salesmen to repre- 


sent them on the road, so do some of the 
banks employ solicitors who scour the 
city and even the country for banking 
business, especially new savings ac. 
counts. This kind of appeal is made not 
only to individuals but also to groups. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Bankers’ Association a movement has 
been launched which is destined to pro- 
mote a national spirit of thrift. This 
movement consists of the delivery, by 
bankers all over the country, of a series 
of simple talks on banking to be given 
in the schools themselves. These talks 
are being given monthly and are doing 
much towards training the mind of the 
young in the right direction. Through 
all the talks runs the predominant 
theme—the importance of provision for 
the future. It is not too much to say 
that the banks have used thousands of 
acres of advertising space for this one 
purpose alone and in doing so they have 
been rendering the country a service 
which cannot be valued too highly. 





World’s Wheat Production 


The London “Statist” estimates — the 
world’s production of wheat in 1922 and 
1923 as follows. The figures are in mil- 
lions of centals, the cental amounting to 
100 pounds, the cental being about 40 per 
cent. larger than a bushel: 

1923 1922 
Europe (nine countries)... 314.6 268.0 
Canada and the United 

RARMOR ec c toa tqakalewiaetaieiats 712.4 753.6 
India and Japan 257.0 236.8 
North Africa (four coun- 

42.0 


Total (17 countries)....1,351.0 1,301.4 

The increase in the European countries 

as cited amounted to 173% per cent., in 

India and Japan, to 8% per cent., in North 

Africa to 56% per cent. Canada and the 

United States produced about 5% per 
cent. less than in 1922. 
* * x 

Silver producers and representatives 
of the smelting interests of the country 
who recently met in Reno, Nev., adopt- 
ed a resolution recommending organ- 
ization of a permanent association of 
those interested in the silver industry. 
It is understood that plans for organ- 
izing a “unified selling agency” for sil- 
ver were also discussed, the main pur- 
pose of which would be to control the 
price of silver. Under the Pitman act 
silver producers received $1 an ounce. 
Now they are obliged to accept the 
world-wide market price of 63% cents 
an ounce or not sell at all. 

* * * 

Several thousand employees of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric Co. and the Public 
Service Gas Co. of New Jersey have been 
placed on a six-day-a-week basis in place 
of the seven-day basis which has prevailed 
in these two industries. The change was 


made voluntarily by the companies. 
* * * 


Crude oil imported into the United 
States, mostly from Mexico, decreased 54 
per cent. in the seven months ending 
August 1, compared with the same period 
of 1922. Imports totaled 1,974,000,000 
gallons, compared with 3,677,000,000 in 
1922, 
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Why American Banking 
Has Grown So Great 
(Continued from page 768) 


lhese analyses of the figures of bank 
ing could be carried out in many ways 
and to great extent. But the one moral 
to be derived is this—that banking with 
great flexibility is continually adapting 
itself, both geographically and tech- 
nically, the better te perform its services 
to the nation. As the West grows, so 
yrows banking; as local conditions seem 
to indicate that under state charters a 
better adapted service can be rendered, 
national charters are surrendered; as 
newhborhood banking seems best 
carried on under big bank supervision, 
mall banks are absorbed or local offices 
thrust out and branch banking develops. 

This is the picture as a whole. 

\ brief glimpse at a few of the in- 
dividual banks in the main = centers 
represented in the 1923 list of biggest 
banks will reveal the internal workings 
olf banking that prospers because it 
erves. Those that are mentioned are 
typical of much that is characteristic of 
the others, but space forbids treating 
them all individually. 


Typical Examples of Growth 


In New York the Bankers Trust Com 
pany may be taken. It opened for busi 
ness in 1903 with a capital of $1,000,000; 
iis great growth has been accomplished 
through successive capital increases 
inergers, absorptions, and through the 
opening of branch offices. By 1919 its 
capital had inereased to $20,000,000, It 
has connections with leading banks all 
over the world, doing an extensive in 
ternational business. It co-operates with 
domestic business through its industrial 
and corporation agencies departments 
lts structure and business is truly a 
cross-section of the American economic 
structure, 

In Boston the First National Bank, 
which had its beginning in 1784 when a 
charter was issued to John Hancock, i 
another that has grown with the nation 
it was one of the first to nationalize 
Its expansion until 1904 was largely due 
to a series of absorptions of othe: 
banks, but since then its growth has 
been wholly internal, By a series of 
increases its capital has been built up to 
$15,000,000. The activities of the bank 
cover every branch of that business and 
related lines; it maintains a large 
foreign department which brings im 
porters and exporters here and abroad 
in touch, a translation bureau which 
translates business correspondence for 
customers and others, and a statistical 
department which gathers and distrib- 
utes business and financial information 
In 1918 the First National Corporation 
was organized to deal in acceptances 
and other financial and commercial tran- 
sactions, and the bank also has a quarter 
interest in the French-American Bank- 
ing Corporation. It goes without say 


g that business service is a dominating 
motive in this diversified banking 
ructure 


In Chicago the Continental and Com 
ercial National Bank was the result of 
amalgamation in 1910 of the Con 
tal Nat‘tonal and the Commercial 


tinued on page 785) 
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How to get $1,806 
interest from a 


$1,000 bond 


One thousand dollars invested in 
a fifteen-year Miller First Mort- 
gage Bond, paying 7%, will bring 
you a total of $1,050 in interest— 
$35 in cash every six months, to 
be used as you please. 


If, instead of spending the in- 
terest money, you use it to buy 
additional Miller 7% Bonds, there- 
by compounding your money*, you 
will receive in a lump sum in the 
fifteenth year a total of $1,806 
interest. Your original $1,000 will 
thus have amounted to $2,806. 


The $1;806 earned in !5 years 
at 7% compound interest repre- 
sents an average of more than 
12% per year on your $1,000 in- 
vestment. 

These remarkable returns are 
made possible to the investor be- 
cause most of our issues are se- 
cured by income-earning struc- 
tures in Southern cities, where 7% 
is the prevailing rate. Miller 
Bonds anaes by — —_ 4 

operty, and precisely similar to 
ag ont issues, pay 654%. 
To anyone who would like further 
information about these securities 
which have never caused a loss to 
any investor, we will gladly pre- 
sent a booklet of facts about Mill- 
er Bonds. Call, telephone, or mail 
the coupon for “Creating Good 
Investments.” 


*This method of investing is based on 
the plan of adding to your “odd amounts 
of interest, as received, sufficient money 
to buy an additional $100, $500 or $1,000 
Miller 7% Bond. These extra sums, 
which are not included in the figures 
shown below, actually increase the 
amount you get back at the end of 15 
years. The way your original $1,000 
grows is shown by the following table: 
Years Amount Years Arowrt 

1 $1,071 6 $1,511 

2 1,147 7 1,618 

3 ‘i 8 1,734 

4 1,316 10 1,989 

5 1,410 15 2,806 


To get all your money back at the same 
time, you would reinvest your interest in 
bor7s maturing in the fifteenth year. 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1014 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Pittsburgh 


Atlanta Buffalo Memphis Knoxville 


Gc. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 


1014 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me the book- 
let, “Creating Good Investments,” with 
circular describing a 7% first mortgage 
Miller Bond issue. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Pointers on the Fundamentals of Appraising Real 
Estate—Investor Should Watch Out 


By R. D. Maxwell 


hy CER WARNINGS regarding 
commitments in securities based 
upon real estate have been issued to de- 
positors and prospective investors re- 
cently by savings banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the Middle West. 
And in other sections conservative bank- 
ers have become alarmed by the almost 
continuous rise in values and many of 
them believe that the investing public 
should be educated in the fundamentals 
of valuing or appraising real estate. 
Once the principles of appraising are 
known it is assumed that the average in- 
dividual will be in a position to judge 
for himself the relative worth of the 
security being considered for purchase. 
The writer realizes that the subject of 
valuation and depreciation is a technical 
one but believes that a general discus- 
sion will help the reader to analyze a 
real estate proposition and arrive at a 
definite conclusion regarding it. 


Appraisals Often Too High 


Savings bank officials are now begin- 
ning to realize that the intense devel- 
opment going on in certain sections of 
the country has brought in its wake a 
host of small and poorly managed mort- 
gage and investment houses which pay 
little heed to the principles of sound 
finance, their only purpose seeming to 
be that of selling as many securities as 
possible in order that they may gain 
the resultant commission. One means of 
floating a large bond issue is to set a 
high valuation on the property and then 
issue securities for the full amount of 
the appraisal. Any firm doing business 
in this manner, and there are many, is 
open to criticism. Fluent salesmen are 
often employed to dispose of the bonds 
and these will usually try to justify the 
appraised valuation of the property be- 
hind the securities. 

Unless one is familiar with the meth- 
od or system of appraisal used, any 
statements which the salesman may 
make will have to be taken at their 
face value. The writer ventures the 
opinion that if the ordinary layman 
were asked to hazard a guess as to the 
most valuable lot or building site in the 
United States he would probably fix it 
as being somewhere in the vicinity of 
Forty-second street or Wall Street, New 
York City. It is not likely that any 
definite reason would be given for pick- 
ing this particular city but there is a 
half-formed idea in the minds of most 
people that because New York is the 
largest and most thickly populated city 
in the country, real estate values should 
be higher there than in other sections 
where the population is more scattered. 
A good salesman could undoubtedly con- 
vince the majority of his prospects that 
this is so. 

It must be realized, however, that a 
densely settled community does not al- 
ways indicate high values. It is true 
that location is one of the first factors 


to be ta‘en into consideration when ap- 
praising property but other things such 
as utility, which includes the capacity to 
produce, must also be given due weight, 
If a building will not produce an annual 
income sufficient to satisfy all mainte- 
nance expenses, depreciation, and amor- 
tization charges, together with a fair 
rate of return on the invested capital, 
either the appraised value has been set 
too high or the rentals too low. To in- 
crease the income the rentals would 
probably have to be raised and whether 
or not this could be advantageously 
done depends upon the demand for the 
space to be occupied. 

Inexperienced appraisers often accept 
the opinion of property owners in the 
immediate vicinity. When taking such 
opinions under consideration, the ap- 
praiser should always make allowance 
for the owner’s enthusiasm. It is not 
that an owner will exaggerate inten- 
tionally, but his viewpoint is quite apt 
to be colored by his optimism and may, 
therefore, be unreliable. 


Depreciation a Factor 


It might be well also for the investor 
to inquire about the capabilities and 
past record of the firm making the ap- 
praisal. Is it well regarded in the real 
estate field? Are the members con- 
servative? There have been instances 
where appraisals were made on the basis 
of inflated values and the estimated 
worth set at a figure which actual con- 
ditions would not seem to warrant. The 
owner who often has but very little 
money of his own in the project, then 
mortgages the property to the full ex- 
tent of the real value. Should income 
prove insufficient to cover charges, fore- 
closure proceedings will take place if 
the owner does not take steps to pre- 
vent such action. The investor then 
finds that he is an owner and not an 
investor. Even then he may find that 
the property has depreciated to such 
an extent that the serial payments, if 
such there be, have not been sufficient 
to cover the decline in value. Particu- 
larly is this true when such payments 
do not begin until some time after the 
structure has been completed. 

A newly constructed building will, as 
a general rule, provide sufficient income 
to take care of expenses and payments 
during the first few years, but the dan- 
ger lies in the fact that as newer apart- 
ment houses are constructed, the older 
structures fail to meet the modern de- 
mand and income falls off. To be abso- 
lutely sure that his mortgage or bonds 
are based on sound principles the in- 
vestor should consult with some well- 
known authority in the mortgage field. 
There are many mortgage bankers 
known for their conservatism and 
reliability and it would pay one to con- 
sult with them regarding any commit- 
ments in that field. 
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FORBES for September 29, 1923 
Why American Banking 
Has Grown So Great 


(Continued from page 783) 


National Banks. It absorbed the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank in 1921. The 
bank owns the whole of the stock of 
the Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, a subsidiary which 
was formed in order to enable the bank 
to compete with trust companies for 
trust business and with the savings 
banks for long term deposits. It ‘vies 
vigorously in size with the biggest New 
York banks, having capital of $25,000,- 
000. Like other big banks of the day, 
it is thoroughly equipped to make finan- 
cial, industrial, and commercial studies, 
and the economic opinions of Chairman 
Reynolds are among the authoritative 
business statements of the country. 

In the Far West the Bank of Italy of 
San Francisco and the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank in Los Angeles, both 
in the 1923 group but not in the earlier 
list, are outstanding instances of growth 
to huge proportions through consolida- 
tions and branch banking. 


Growth of Western Banks 


The Security Trust and Savings was 
the result of the merger late in 1921 of 
the Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, the Long Beach Trust 
and Savings, and the Security Trust and 
Savings of Los Angeles. The resuit 
was an institution of $10,000,000 capital 
with fifty-five directors, 215,000 de- 

sitors and operating twenty-two 
el Before this great merger 
other banks had been absorbed by the 
chief constituent. This great coup was 
banking’s response to the phenomenal 
growth of Los Angeles and vicinity as a 
leading metropolitan center West of 
Chicago. The bank has a large research 
and service department to handle the 
industrial and commercial requirements 
of the communities it serves. 


The other great bank on the Coast 
appearing in the 1923 list is the Bank 
of Italy of San Francisco. It has a 
capital of $15,000,000. It has eighteen 
branches in San Francisco. It also has 
forty-three branches in other California 
towns, 


These banks, East and West, picked 
merely as samples, in their workings 
and developments give a few of the 
high lights of why and how banking has 
grown so great. 

Banking is, perhaps, the greatest illus- 
tration of the fact that, only as business 
shapes itself to serve real social needs, 
and advertises on the basis of that, will 
it succeed in a big way. It is not 
enough, however, merely to be good, as 
banking has discovered. Its real growth 
in public esteem has been the result of 
making the public know its public 
service character. The changed char- 
acter of bank advertising in recent years 
is the result of this discovery. 


No longer is banking content with a 
mere announcement of its whereabouts, 
its officers, directors, and resources. In 
place of that has come a forthright pres- 
entation of the manifold ways in which 
it can and will serve its community. 
Virtue from within and _ recognition 
from without—that is the story of 
banking. 








Don’t 
Buy Mortgage Bonds 
Without a Guarantee 








EAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS are being offered 
to investors yielding 644%—7% and 7%%, when it is a 
well known fact that Banks and other institutions have avail- 
able millions of dollars which they are ready to loan on 
conservative first mortgages at 6%. 


Why do borrowers go to such concerns and pay exorbitant 
rates when they can get loans from banks and title compa- 
nies at 6%? 


Investors should realize that they get nothing for nothing, 
therefore, there must be a reason for these high yields. 


The reason that a Bank or an Insurance Company will 
not loan even 50% on first mortgage on new buildings con- 
structed during the present inflation is because the mort- 
gage might become unsafe if materials and labor and especi- 
ally rents, should return to normal. 


Owners and builders of these new structures, not being sat- 
isfied with a small mortgage, are willing to pay higher rates 
and big bonuses in order to get a larger one. In many cases 
the mortgages are as high as 90% of the total cost of con- 


struction. 
Where is the Safety? 


Is it worth the risk of endangering your principal in order to get a little 
higher yield? 


All our Guaranteed First Mortgages are on homes or substantial income- 
producing properties worth as much again as the mortgages. 


We loan first mortgage money at 6%, take full charge of the mortgage, 
see that the property is adequately insured, that it is kept in good con- 
dition, that taxes are paid; collect interest and principal and give you 
ourunqualified guarantee, backed by ourtotal resources of over $2,000,000, 
that every penny of principal plus 544% interest will be paid to you. 


Our business is under the strict supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. Savings Banks, Trustees and’Guardians, 
whose investments are rigorously restricted by law, invest a large part 
of their funds in Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


You can invest in amounts from $200 to $200,000. 


Take Subway to Borough Hall Station and talk the matter ove1 with 
one ot our officers, or send for our interesting free booklet ‘‘The Guaran- 
teed Way to independence’. Piease mention F 169. 











HOME TITLE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


H. J. DAVENPORT, President 
Capital and Surplus Over $2,000,000 


51 Willoughby Street, (°%a") Brooklyn 


Bank of Manhattan Building, Jamaica 

















Have you seen our new Guide for Investors? 


All the leading Industrial, Rails, Bonds, Public 
Utility, Mining and Oil Stocks analyzed, and our 
opinion as to investment outlook. Write today 
for current guide Fl. No obligation. 


Forbes Investors’ Service, 120 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
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How *25 
Saved Each Month 
Grows to 5000 


Can you save $25? 

If you will lay aside this small sum 
each month, it will grow to $5000 
in just 132 months. Quite a snug 
fortune, isn’t it, considering the 
very little effort involved! 


$50 saved each month grows to $10,000 
$100 saved each month grows to $20,000 





pee $25 a Month 
Earns $1700 for You 


You invest $25 a month 
for 132 monthsor a total of $3300 


You will receive at the end 
of 132 months the sum of . . $5000 


Your money has earned $1700 











Do you want this money—$5,000 or 
$10,000 or even $20,000? If you do, in- 
vestigate the U.S. National Building and 
Loan plan of saving, a method which is 
used today by almost Seven Million men 
and women and which has the enviable 
record in Pennsylvania of no Joss to any 
investor in 92 years! 





A New Declaration 
of Independence 


You, too, can realize your ambition for 
financial independence if you will save 
only a few dollars each month and invest 
them wisely in U.S. National Building 
and Loan shares. Your savings earn 10% 
for you and are protected by the most 
rigid State laws. 

Find Out You owe it to yourself and your 
at No Cost jin? Buhay eat ba 
You should learn how you can build an inde- 


pendent fortune by this safe and easy method 
of saving. 


Write today for our descriptive book- 
let 102, ‘‘A New Declaration of Fi- 
nancial Independence,”’ which fully 
explains the U.S. National Building 
and Loan plan of earning by saving. 


U. S. NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 


Suite 417-B Liberty Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








**Real opportunity comes only 
to the man withready money.”’ 


—John D. Rockefeller 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


American Bosch Magneto Co.—Is said 
to be considering merger with Gray & 
Davis. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—May 
build a new plant on a 10-acre plot re- 
cently purchased for $520,000 adjoining 
the tool plant at South Wood St., Chi- 
cago. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Filed a 
protest with the State Department 
against the passage of Colonel Tarafa’s 
Cuban railroad consolidation bill. 

American Steel Foundries—Estimated 
by “Financial America” that earnings for 
1923 will approximate $9 a share. 

American Woolen Co.—William M. 
Wood, president, was quoted as stating 
that the Ayer Mills being unable at the 
recent opening to secure a full comple- 
ment of orders to run on full time would, 
until further notice, close on Thursday 
night and reopen Monday morning. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Net in- 
come of the seven wholly-owned stores 
of this company for the first six months 
of 1923 are reported to be about $1,- 
200,000, before taxes. This is an increase 
of nearly 33 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period of 1922. 

Associated Oil Co.—Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 37% cents a share on 
the new $25 par value stock, payable Oct. 
25. This is equivalent to the $1.50 a 
share paid quarterly on the $100 par 
stock, which was exchanged on a four 
for one basis for the new stock. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—August 
output approximated $12,000,000, a high 
record. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Passed 
the dividend due Sept. 30. The last 
payment was 50 cents on June 30. 

Butterick Co.—This company and five 
other dress pattern concerns affiliated 
with it through consolidation or joint 
stock ownership were prohibited by the 
Federal Trade Commission from selling 
their patterns to dealers for resale to the 
public at stipulated prices. The commis- 
sion also ordered discontinued the alleged 
practice of the six companies requiring 
their contract dealers to handle only 
their patterns to the exclusion of those 
manufactured by other concerns. 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.— Merger 
with its four subsidiaries, The Ahmeek 
Mining Co., Allouez Mining Co., Centen- 
nial Copper Mining Co. and Osceola 
Consolidated Mining Co., was approved 
by stockholders. It was also voted to 
call the new company the Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp.—Despite 
good earnings, which are said to be run- 
ning at an annual rate of about $10 a 
share, there is little chance that the 
directors will consider resumption of 
dividends on the common during 1923, 
according to the “Financial America.” 

Coca-Cola Co.—Earned $6.03 a share 
during first half of 1923, against $6.74 
a share in first six months of 1922. Pur- 
chased five four-story buildings with 
stores and a two-story building at 10th 
Ave. and 25th St., New York City. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Dow, Jone; 
& Co. quote President Welborn as stat. 
ing that no oil has been discovered on 
any of the company’s properties. 

Cosden & Co.—Reports a surplus of 
$2,501,599, after dividends, for the first 
half of 1923, compared with $5,067,376 for 
the same period in 1922. 

Dery (D. G.) Corp.—Sale of assets to 
the creditors’ reorganization committee, 
was formally approved by Federal Judge 
Augustus N. Hand. The bid of the com. 
mittee calls for the payment to the cred- 
itors of 25 per cent. in cash and 75 per 
cent. in 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and an interest in 49 per cent, 
of the common stock in the reorganized 
company, which is to be known as the 
Amalgamated Silk Corp. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Opened a 
new distributing warehouse in St. Louis 
for customers in Middle West. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales in Au- 
gust of the American and Canadian divi- 
sion totaled 65,000 cars and trucks, com- 
pared with 51,657 in July, and 42,840 in 
August, 1922. 

Ford Motor Co.—Purchased from 
Charles Hebard & Sons, Inc., one of the 
largest tracts of lumber in the State of 
Michigan, located at Pequaming, Baraga 
County, upper peninsula of Michigan. 

General Electric Co.—The Bridgeport, 


. Conn., Works is making preparations for 


taking on new lines of manufacture, add- 
ing materially to activities already car- 
ried on and requiring additions to the 
working force. 

Goldwyn Pictures Corp.—Filed suit in 
U. S. District Court to restrain Samuel 
Goldwyn, its former president, from 
using that name in the exploitation of 
his new pictures. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for the first | 


eight months of 1923 amounted to $47, 
693,748, against $36,921,166 in the same 
period in 1922. 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd.—Re- 
ports earnings of $1 a share for fiscal 
year ended June 30, compared with 76 
cents a share in previous year. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.—Declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 a share, thus in- 
creasing the annual rate from $4 to $64 
share. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Passed_ the 
dividend which would ordinarily be paid 
on October 1. On July 2, 1923, the quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent. was paid 
stock; also an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent. in stock, prior to which 3 per cent. 
was paid quarterly in cash. 

Moline Plow Co., Inc.—Directors voted 
to segregate the automobile branch 0! 
the business which manufactures the 
Stephens car, and to operate it by a new 
independent corporation to be capitalized 
at $2,000,000. 

Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Reports 
sales totaling $80,354,361 for the first 
eight months of 1923, against $52,463,540 
for the same period in 1923. : 

Pure Oil Co.—Included in the sale o 
the Humphreys Oil Co. to this company 
for an amount estimated at $25,000,000 
were the holdings of Humphreys Oil Co. 
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stock owned by the Newblock Oil Co., 
Humphreys Petroleum Co. and Fran- 
chella Oil Co., owned by the A. E. Hum- 
phreys and F. Julius Fohs interests. 


Reo Motor Car Co.—Declared an extra 
cash dividend of 6 per cent. (60 cents) in 
addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent., payable Oct. 1. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales during 
frst eight months of 1923 were $135,- 
647,496. Same period 1922, $106,904,376. 
Earnings are said to be at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a month, after all charges and 
preferred dividends. 

Southern Railway Co—A_ proxy 
committee for the common stockholders 
is reported to have been formed with 
a view to controlling proxies of a ma- 
jority of the stock at the annual meet- 
ing Oct. 9, and forcing on the present 
management a change of policy and the 
declaration of a dividend. Proxies for 
over 600,000 shares would be required 
to control a majority of common stock. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—It is 
reported that this company’s large of- 
fice building, located on the waterfront 
of Yokohama, as well as the big plant 
for receiving bulk refined oils, canning 
plant for kerosene, lubricating oils and 
other facilities in the suburbs of Yoko- 
hama, have been completely destroyed. 


Steel & Tube Co. of America—Called 
for redemption on Oct. 1 all of its re- 
maining outstanding preferred stock, at 
$110 a share and accrued dividends. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Reported that the General Motors Corp. 
had withdrawn a portion of its pat- 
ronage. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co. of America. 
—Earned $8.28 a share in first half. of 
1923, against $2.96 for same period 1922. 


Studebaker Corp.—Broke all produc- 
tion records in August when 15,700 cars 
were produced. Production for the 
eight months ended Aug. 31 was 110,540, 
exceeding production for the entire year 
1922, which totaled 109,222 cars. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp.—Net 
income for the first seven months of 
1923 totaled $597,675, against $428,208 in 
same period of 1922. 

U.S. Realty & Improvement Co.—Has 
no financial interest in Japan at pres- 
ent, its holdings of George A. Fuller 
Construction Co. of the Orient having 
been sold to Japanese interests three 
months previous. 


U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled tonnage on 
Aug. 31 amounted to 5,414,663 tons 
against 5,910,763 on July 13, a decrease 
of 496,100 tons. 

Union Tank Car Co.—Earned $8.36 a 
share in first half of 1923, compared 
with $6.77 a share in first six months of 
1922, 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—An- 
nounced that the Superior Council of 
Railways of France had adopted the 
Westinghouse air brake as the stand- 
ard for French railways. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received an order from the Ford Motor 
Co. for three large vertical water-wheel 
generators for installation at the Twin 
City plant of the Ford Motor Co. Part 
of the power from this station will be 
sold to the public for general utilities. 

, Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Sales for 
rst eight months of 1923 totaled $110,- 
667,881; same period 1922, $95,731,906. 














EARNINGS 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


SECURITIES 








HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in the first six months of 1923, showed increase in 


gross earnings of 25 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for the first six months of 1923 
was 27 per cent greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and prospec- 
tive stockholders is indicated by the earnings appli- 
cable to dividends in 1922, especially as they emphasize 
materially increased revenues. 


In that year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.7 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.17 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $9.04 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries 
have an investment of 170 million dollars in physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of the 
Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your invest- 
ment banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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What Investments 
| Do Insurance 
Companies Buy? 


This question is an- 
swered by the thorough 
investigation of the hold- 
ings of 201 insurance 
companies made by the 
National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 


The report includes 
charts and figures ex- 
plaining what the find- 
ings prove. 

You will be interested 
in this report as it is a 
good guide to invest- 
ment. It will be sent to 
you free of charge, if you 

Ask for Booklet F 113 








INCORPORATED 

Capital and Surplus Over $3,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over 20 other cities 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


The First National Bank in 
St. Louis, the largest Na- 
tional Bank west of the 
Mississippi, offers instruc- 
tive business counsel to 
out-of-town business con- 
cerns. Its officers and 
directors are all leading 
business men; you will 
find them quick to grasp 
the fundamental needs of 
your business, from a 
banking standpoint. 


Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Preeminent at Home and 
Dominant in the Great 
Central West. 
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‘fo obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 
Kooklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed to you 
free of charge. 


Odd Lots—Information regarding deal- 
ings in odd lots of listed securities is 
contained in a booklet issued by John 
Muir & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Oil Stocks—To those holding or con- 
templating the purchase or sale of oil 
stocks and interested in obtaining in- 
formation and keeping posted on cur- 
rent developments, a post card to 
Shonnard & Co., Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, will bring a copy of their 
Weekly Market Letter. 

Bond Topics—Contains interesting in- 
formation concerning seasoned securi- 
ties. A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, will send this 
pamphlet regularly. 

Investment Bonds—Pitcher & Co., 62 
Cedar St., New York City, are always 
at the disposal of those desiring data 
and information concerning investment 
securities. 

September Financial Letter—This let- 
ter gives in a clear, brief manner a 
summary of current developments in the 
business world and will be sent gratis 
upon request to McDonnell & Co., Mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

Steady Business Profits—A booklet 
published for busy business executives 
outlines a plan by which you can keep in 
touch with coming conditions in business 
in less than thirty minutes regular 
reading weekly. Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Inc., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Market Letter—A market letter giving 
important stock market news and de- 
velopments is obtainable upon request 
to Munds & Winslow, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad St., 
New York City. 

Annual Review of Markets—Tameling, 
Keen & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 7 Wall St., New York City, 
will send upon request to those inter- 
ested a copy of their Annual Review of 
Markets, including stocks, bonds, cotton, 
sugar and grain. 

Investment Securities—The National 
City Company on request will place your 
name on their list to receive this month- 
ly pamphlet. National City Bank Build- 
ing, New York City. 

News of the Markets—Lamborn, 
Hutchings & Co., Members New York 
Stock Exchange, 7 Wall St., New York 
City, issue weekly a summary of mar- 
kets which they will send upon request 
to those interested. 


The Guaranteed Way to Independence 
—The many attractive features in the 
ownership of First Mortgage Guaranteed 
Bonds are described in booklet F-171, 
prepared for free distribution by the 
Heme Title Insurance Company, 51 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manual of Guaranteed Stocks—Gives 
in convenient form vital information 
bearing on guaranteed stocks. It con- 
tains a complete list of such stocks, a 
list of high-grade railroad stocks and 
a comprehensive table showing the in- 
come yield of stocks. Copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to Joseph Walker & 
Sons, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Investment Bulletin—J. K. Rice, Jr., & 
Co. 36 Wall St, New York City, 
have issued for distribution to investors 
their September Investment Bulletin 
giving a general selected number of 
unlisted and inactive listed securities, to- 
gether with quotations, dividend dates 
and yields. 

Low Priced Rail Bonds—A list of sug- 
gestions as to some of the best low 
priced rail bonds is obtainable through 
Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 Wall St., New 
York. 

Serving a Nation—Is the title of an 
attractive booklet just issued by Hen- 
ry L. Doherty & Company of 60 Wall 
St., New York, describing the diversi- 
fied interests and activities of Cities 
Service Company and its subsidiaries, 
and showing the advantage of a unified 
management of operations which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts 
and from southern Canada into Mexico. 

Why the South Offers Investment Op- 
portunities—This interesting and _ en- 
lightening leaflet is obtainable upon re- 
quest to G. L. Miller & Co., 30 East 42d 
St., New York. 

Enduring Investments—This boo‘let 
will be sent to those desiring a carefully 
compiled study on investment condi- 
tions in the South. Write Caldwell & 
Co., 612 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Investment Features of the Chain 
Store—A booklet giving valuable facts 
and descriptions of this very large and 
important business will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request to Chandler & Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Continental Gas & Elec. Corp.—Howe, 
Snow & Bertles, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, have prepared for dis- 
tribution to investors a brief analysis 
of the securities of this company. 

Cycle Forecasting—Brookmire [Fco- 
nomic Service, Inc., 25 West 45th St., 
New York, will send a sample copy and 
bulletin free upon request. 
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Labee and Wages | 











HE coal strike has been “settled,” 
according to Governor Pinchot, but 
the only thing that seems to have been 
settled, as is pointed out in Marcus car- 
toon on another page of this issue, is that 
the public will have to pay $1 a ton more 
for coal. The result is generally consid- 
ered a union victory. Although the min- 
ers dropped their demand for the check- 
oft, they were granted a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in wages and an eight-hour day. 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., discussing problems 
which have arisen in the steel industry 
as a result of the elimination of the 
twelve-hour day, says existing -condi- 
tions will not permit a general increase 
of wage rates, but he points out that 
the men whose hours of work have been 
reduced from twelve to ten hours a day 
will receive an increase in wages equal 
to 10 per cent. of the hourly rate. Those 
men whose hours were reduced from 
twelve to eight received an increase of 
25 per cent. 

The usual summer slackening caused 
employment in manufacturing plants in 
New York State to recede slightly dur- 
ing August. Textile mills, sugar re- 
fineries and factories connected with au- 
tomobile manufacture reported the most 
noticeable decreases, while gains were 
made chiefly in the apparel trades. 
Bricklayers in New York City are be- 
ginning to be plentiful and have begun 
to apply for work at the contract rate 
of $12 a day on large commercial build- 
ings now in course of construction in- 
stead of waiting for bonus and other in- 
ducements. 

Employees of Class 1 railroads during 
June numbered 1,933,929, the largest for 
any month since November, 1920, an in- 
crease of 248,515 as compared with June, 
1922. During the same month the roads 
paid compensation of $259,127,789, com- 
pared with $222,923,689 in June, 1922, and 
$259,679,263 in the preceding month. 

An alliance of the workers in the 
needle trades was effected at a confer- 
ence of representatives of the five prin- 
cipal international unions. The new 
organization will have a membership of 


about 500,000, making it one of the 
Strongest labor - organizations in the 
world. 


. Railroads 


(COMPLETE earnings reports of 193 
Class I roads for July show a net 
Operating income aggregating $84,591,000 
tor July, equivalent to an annual rate of 
return of 4.93 per cent. on the tentative 
valuation of the railroads. This com- 
pares with $69,321,000 earned in the 
Same month of 1922, or an annual re- 
turn of 4.12 per cent. 
The railroads are again entering the 
markets for equipment and other fin- 
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ished products. The Canadian National 
Railways has let a contract to the IIli- 
nois Steel Company, a subsidiary of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., calling for delivery, in 
1924, of 23,000 tons of rails, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad announced that it 
had placed orders for 20,000 tons of steel 
rails for delivery this year. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville has placed an order 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. for 50,000 tons. The Long 
Island Railroad management has author- 
ized the expenditure of $2,863,000 to pro- 
vide for the rush of passenger and 
freight traffic anticipated in the summer 
of 1924, and the Erie will spend about 
$1,000,000 for new passenger ccaches. 

Hearings by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the Delaware & Hudson 
and eight other railroads’ objections to 
the tentative valuation placed on their 
properties will be held in Washington be- 
fore Examiner Marchand on Nov. 5. The 
companies will contend that the valua- 
tion set by the Commission on March 
28 was a pre-war valuation and did not 
show the true present value of their 
property as a whole. 

Plans for the construction of a new 
trunk line from New York to Chicago 
across the State of Pennsylvania were 
discussed at a meeting of prominent 
business men and coal operators from 
Pennsylvania and officials of New York 
Central and the Reading system. 
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Shipping and Trade | 














| Maer i peta in August were $313,000,- 
000 and imports $275,000,000, com- 
pared with $301,774,000 and $281,376,000, 
respectively, in August last year. Not so 
favorable, however, were the figures for 
the eight months ending with August, 
which were $2,650,200,000 for imports and 
$2,561,675,000 for exports. During the 
same eight months last year there was 
a favorable surplus of $470,979,000. 

Trade of the United States with Japan 
reached the total of $585,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1923, compared with $149,- 
000,000 in 1893, says the National City 
Bank. Our trade with Japan, it is 
pointed out, is nineteen times as much 
as in 1893, while this country’s total for- 
eign trade in 1923 was only five times 
that of 1893. 

The United States merchant fleet to- 
day is worth $226,733,315, in the opinion 
of Shipping Board experts. Of the en- 
tire fleet, 416 ships are in operation or 
ready for spot delivery, and are valued 
at $137,311,940, while 882 laidup vessels 
are valued at $87,906,375, and 36 tugs 
are held at $1,515,000. Of the passenger 
ships, 30 out of 33 are in operation ready 
for spot delivery. Those not laid up are 
valued at $46,390,000. 

The sale of seven Government pas- 
senger and freight ships to the Dollar 
Line of San Francisco was announced 
by the Shipping Board. The vessels are 
to be used in a regular round-the-world 
service which will start at San Francisco 
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Interesting book on 
check crooks, by 
illiam J. Burns. 


Send coupon. 


$1000.00 


to protect your checks 
against check raisers! 


VERY man and woman who has a 
“‘checking account’’ should fully un- 
derstand the significance of this. 


Against the uncanny skill and cunning of 
these dangerous crooks many methods 
have failed. Now, ata single stroke, you 
are protected against loss through raised 
checks, and the check crook is thwarted in 
his attempt. 


By this method the safety of your check 
does not depend upon mechanical devices, 
or ‘‘patented ink.”’ 


The positive, triple safeguard is incorpo- 
rated in the fine, crisp checks you use! 


$1000 insurance 


When your bank supplies you with Super- 
Safety INSURED Checks you automati- 
cally, without charge, become beneficiary 
of a $1,000 insurance policy. 


This insurance is carried with the famous 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT & INDEM- 
NITY CO.—one of America’s strongest, 
‘old line’’ companies. 


**Protected by Burns’’ 


When you make out and sign a Super-Safety 
INSURED Check—a third great safeguard 
warns away the check raiser. 


Your check is fully protected by the world’s 
most powerful detective organization—the 
William J. Burns International Detective 
Agency, Inc. Each check carries this 
printed statement. 


Your check is safe 


The paper resists attempts at alteration— 
or at once exposes them. The crook— 
amateur or ‘‘master’’—is warned off. Fi- 
nally you are insured against loss, or finan- 
cial embarrassment. 


Ask your banker about it—today. 


Interesting book, free 


Detective Burns has written an interesting 
book which we have had printed. You can 
have a copy, free, by mailing the coupon. 








The Bankers Supply Company 
The largest manufacturers of bank checks 


in the world 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 
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| BURNS’ BOOK FREE! 


l Mail coupon to The Bankers Supply Co., 5950 South State | 


Street, Chicago, for FREE copy of William J. Burns’ book: 
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Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving ertire satisfaction. . Saves 
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Takes less space thanatray. Sent FREE trial. 
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single one-page ‘‘form’’ letter at a total cost 
of $136.05. Send 25c for a copy of Postage 
Ma me, and an actual copy of this letter 
will be sent gratis. if you sell, you need 
Postage, which tells how to write Sales-Pro- 
ducing Letters. Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines. Subscription $2 a year for 12 
numbers chock full of usable, cashable ideas. 
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and touch at Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Java, Straits Settlements, Singa- 
pore, India, thence through the Suez 
Canal to Egypt and Mediterranean 
ports, thence to New York and then 
through the Panama Canal to San Fran- 
cisco. Five of the seven ships pur- 
chased are passenger vessels. 

America’s war-born chemical industry 
is developing rapidly. The foreign trade 
of the United States in chemicals and 
allied products for July, 1923, compared 
with the corresponding month in 1922, 
showed an expansion of 48 per cent. in 
exports, which rose from $9,852,531 to 
$14,566,066. Imports increased 5 per 
cent., from $14,449,237 to $15,106,824. 

Steamship lines are finding it expen- 
sive to violate our immigration laws. The 
National Greek Line was fined $200,- 
000 by the Government because one of 
its vessels, the “Byron,” had crossed the 
line before midnight on Aug. 31 with 664 
immigrants whose quota for August had 
been exhausted. The Baltic-American 
Line and the Ward Line were also fined 
for similar offenses. 
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NLY one of 29 representative cities 

reported a decline in the retail cost 
of food in the year ended Aug. 15, Dal- 
las showing a decrease of 1 per cent. 
in figures compiled by the Department 
of Labor. Twenty-one of these cities, 
however, reported decreases from July 
15 to August 15, while seven showed ad- 
vances and one, Richmond, Va., re- 
mained unchanged. 

The increase for the year ranged from 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. at Se- 
attle, to 11 per cent. at Philadelphia. 

Reductions in the prices of automo- 
biles were announced by some of the 
leading manufacturers. The Willys- 
Overland Company cut prices on all 
Overland models from $30 to $100. The 
touring car and roadster are now listed 
at $495, against $525. The Chevrolet 
Motor Company announced reductions 
in prices of the touring car, roadster and 
sedan models ranging from $20 to $65. 
Maxwell cars were reduced $40 to $90 
and Chalmers cars $50 to $100. There 
are rumors to the effect that the Ford 
Motor Company is contemplating a re- 
duction of from $25 to $60 per unit on 
the Various models produced by the 
company. The Oakland division of Gen- 
eral Motors announced reduction in the 
prices of new models of from $50 
to $150. 

Owing to increased demand for fruit 
canning purposes, prices for refined 
sugar advanced to 8.40 cents a pound. 
This is the highest quotation since July 
30, when the list price was 8.35 and 
compares with the peak price of 10.25 
cents on April 25. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounced a reduction in prices on its Ford 
size tires of 12 to 14 per cent. Other sizes 
were not affected. 
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HE first sa sniiie of Government 
operation in the current fiscal year bear 
out optimistic predictions of Govern- 
ment officials made earlier in the year. 
Government receipts for July and At- 
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vust, Director Lord of the Budget Bu- 
reau reports, were greater by $19,500,000 
than for the same two months last year, 
while a reduction of $9,000,000 has been 
accomplished in expenditures. 

After conferences with President 
Coolidge and Secretary Weeks, Henry 
Ford announced that he had “taken un- 
der advisement” a request of the War 
Secretary, concurred in by. President 
Coolidge, to modify his offer for the pur- 
chase and lease of the Government’s 
power and nitrate projects at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. Secretary of War Weeks 
is understood to have informed Mr. 
Ford that the Government would be 
compelled, under the contract agreement 
with the Alabama Power Company, to 
sell the Gorgas power plant on the War- 
rior River to it, although there was some 
dispute as to the legal status of the 
agreement. 


| Cotton and Grain | 














RRATIC fluctuations featured cotton 

trading during the last two weeks. 
Following a sensational advance a re- 
actionary tone developed; but, as usual, 
plenty of buyers made their appearance 
on the declines. One of the most stimulat- 
ing factors continued to be the strength 
displayed abroad. Taking a bird’s-eye 
view of the situation, it is in the main 
bullish. It is unlikely that the world’s 
consumption of cotton will fall off much, 
if any, from the total of 12,631,000 bales 
last season, still less dropping to 12,300,000 
as in 1921-22. England has got to buy. 
The Continent has got to buy. So has 
America. Mill stocks are down to a low 
ebb. Meanwhile there are continued re- 
ports of damage by weevil or leaf worms 
from both sides of the Mississippi River. 
Crop reports have increased of late, but 
even the increased figures are regarded as 
too small for comfort. 

Cotton consumption during August 
totaled 491,604 bales of lint and 47,998 
bales of linters, compared with 461,575 of 
lint and 44,775 of linters in July, and 
526,380 of lint and 62,841 of linters in 
August, 1922. 

Cotton spindles active during August 
were 33,708,667, compared with 34,237,887 
in July this year, and 32,491,857 during 
August, 1922, 

Reports from Canada had a depressing 
influence on wheat, and the quotation is 
again close to the $1 mark. The domestic 
situation has been influenced very materially 
by the developments in Canada, and while 
the American surplus of wheat is not 
great, and there appears to be an actual 
shortage of the best grades of milling 
wheat, prices are being dominated by the 
world’s situation, and shippers are in- 
clined to believe that it will be difficult to 
dispose of our surplus stocks with such 
keen competition as is developing from 
Canada. Corn and other grains declined 
slightly. 
| . 
| Other Important Items 


B ULLDING permits filed in New 

“ York City during August were, in 
the aggregate, 56.4 per cent. larger than 
in the same month last year. Figures 
for the country as a whole also show 
good gains as compared with July and 
June. Figures received by Bradstreet’s 
































From Canada 
to Mexico 


Throughout the length and 
breadth of the Pacific Coast 
and Inter-mountain states 
great public, semi- public 
and private enterprises 
stand as monuments to this 
bank’s faith in the west. 


For fifty years it has been 
inseparably identified with 
the development not of a 
single community but all 
the Pacific Coast. 


The Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank 


of San Francisco 
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Accountants’ 


Handbook 


EDITED BY E. A. SALIERS, PH.D. 


HE Ronald Press Company an- 

nounces the most important publi- 

cation offered to the accounting 
field in many years. Accountants have 
long needed such a volume—a reference 
manual which brings together reliable 
basic information covering the entire 
range of accepted practice as they meet 
it in their daily work. 


The First Complete Collection 
of Practical Working Data for 
Accountants Ever Published 


This need is now filled. The ACCOUNT- 
ANTS’ HANDBOOK, now nearing completion, 
contains 1600 pages, divided into thirty-three 
sections, each devoted to a subject of essential 
interest to the accountant. It covers complete- 
ly, not only accounting, but also such subjects 
as finance, management, law, banking, office 
method, and allied activities as he must know 
them. 


Contains a Vast Amount of Material 
to Which You Will Continually Refer 


For accountants, executives, and all who deal 
with accounts this handbook brings together just 
the things that are likely to come up daily in 
connection with accounting work. Only material 
which is generally accepted has been included. 
The compilers have worked through all author- 
ities in the field and selected the best data avail- 
able, preparing a truly remarkable presentation 
of tested material. Tables, rules, definitions, and 
formulas abound. Two hundred cuts illustrate 
forms and statements. 

All this mass of information is made instantly available 
by an exhaustive index abundantly supplied with cross- 
references. With this handbook included as part of your 
equipment you need never be at a loss for accurate and 
detailed information on the matter in hand. It is as 


necessary in the modern office as any piece of labor-saving 
equipment. 


Designed to Stand Hard Usage 


The volume is printed in clear type on thin, strong 
paper. It is made up in a durable flexible binding, with 
patented unbreakable back. The page size—454” x 714” 
—permits the book to be stowed in limited space. For 
all of its 1600 pages it is most convenient to handle and 
carry about. 


Ready November 15. 1600 pages. Flexible Binding. 
Gilt Edges. Unbreakable Back. Price $7.50. 


Our Special Pre-Publication Offer 


The price of the ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK is 
$7.50. In order to get as wide an initial distribution as 
possible, however, we are making the 














The Thirty-Three Sections 


Business Law 

Mathematics 

Corporate Organization 

Corporations 

Disposition of Net Income and 
Surplus 

Analysis of Financial Statements 

Inventories 

Reports 

Classification 

Valuation 

Depreciation 

Goodwill 

Costs 

Audits and Working Papers 

Statistics and Graphics 

Finance 

Commercial Banking and Bank 
Credits 

Credits and Collections 

Office Practice 

Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Re- 
ceivership 

Fiduciary Accounting 

Consolidations 

Installations 

Public Utility Accounting 

Municipalities 

Office Appliances 

Management 

Professional 

Economics 

Foreign Exchange 

Principles 

Glossary 

Taxation 
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from 150 cities of the country show a 
total permitted expenditures of $235,- 
745,762, the largest total reported since 
last May. It compares with $209,235,864 
reported in July, and $204,151,535 in Au- 
gust, 1922. 

Postal receipts in New York during 
August showed an increase of $184,288 
over the same month in 1922. 

A gift of $500,000 from the Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation of New 
York, to found the American Chemical 
prize of the annual value of $25,000, to 
be awarded the chemist of either sex in 
America who, in a period to be determined, 
has made contribution of outstanding merit 
in the science of chemistry, was announced 
by the American Chemical Society. 

School children of the country saved 
$9,500,000 during the school year 1922- 
23, the savings bank division of the 
American Bankers’ Association reports. 
This is an increase of $3,500,000 over the 
previous year. The City of Memphis led 
in percentage of pupils participating, 
with 97 per cent. 

Checks drawn on American banks and 
exchanged at the principal clearing 
houses of the country in August to- 
taled $29,372,702,740, a decline of 8.4 per 
cent. from the aggregate for July, and 
3.2 per cent. less than August a year ago. 





International | 


Canada.—Reports from the principal 
cities of the Dominion indicate that only 
in a few lines has there as yet been any 
material increase in business activity. 
Prospects are regarded as encouraging, 
however, and substantial improvement is 
generally looked for in the near future. 
Retail demand for seasonable commodities 
is improving at numerous points, and 
wholesalers of dry goods, clothing notions, 
furniture, footwear, drugs, and other 
staples, state that considerably more in- 
terest is shown in providing for future 
requirements. Conservatism in the placing 
of orders is still being widely practiced, 
however. 

The Manitoba “Free Press” estimates 
the value of the principal farm crops at 
$543,000,000. The release of even a por- 
tion of this new wealth is certain to act 
as a tonic upon general business. 


Great Britain—A lessening of business 
activity was noticeable during August, par- 
ticularly in the volume of production and 
of new buying. This resulted in increased 
unemployment and a continued weakness 
in most commodity prices. Seasonable 
factors and midsummer holidays were 
partially responsible, but the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the general European 
situation is regarded as the chief cause. 
The exchange movement of Continental 
currencies has affected British business, 
particularly the weakness of the franc, 
which has revived competition with Con 
tinental products and thus checked new 
orders of British goods. Idle tonnage 1s 
reported to be increasing on account 01 
the shrinkage of cargo movements. The 
outlook is not considered encouraging for 
shipping for the next few months. 

Foreign trade figures for the month 
show an adverse balance of £22,500,000. 
against £8,500,000 in July and £15,000,000 
in August last year. This is -the largest 
excess of imports of any month sincé 
January. 

The Warsaw & London Bank will open 
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this month in Warsaw with a paid-up 
-apital of £250,000, representing 250,000,- 
000,000 Polish marks, entirely subscribed 
in England. 

France.—Financial opinion, as well as 
public opinion generally, is pretty much 
satisfied with Stresemann’s recent concili- 
atory speech on the ground that it shows 
the German Government, under the pres- 
sure of Ruhr occupation, to be coming 
every day nearer to full acceptance of 
the French terms. Much stress is laid on 
Stresemann’s explicit declaration that Ger- 
many is ready to recognize defeat and its 
consequences. It is pointed out that, while 
the Versailles treaty gave the Allies a first 
lien on all the assets of the German State, 
Stresemann renews the proposal of pledg- 
ing private assets with the view of making 
payment to the Allies and reconstructing 
German finance. In responsible financial 
circles it is thought that the movement of 
recovery has been too hasty and has taken 
too much for granted. It is generally felt 
that, although the reparations situation has 
undoubtedly been improved, the whole 
problem still remains undecided, and final 
settlement will require further prolonged 
discussion. 

Germany.—The press of Berlin, appar- 
ently on a hint from Wilhelmstrasse, is 
evidently preparing the public for the 
abandonment of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. Stresemann, it is reported, hopes, 
in case the Ruhr question is settled, to 
raise a loan of as much as five billion 
dollars, out of which France could get a 
large capital payment. His program, it is 
said, is to put compulsory mortgages not 
only on State property, but on private 
property in land and industry. The inter- 
est on this would be paid in the contem- 
plated new gold currency to an interna- 
tional trust corporation, which on that 
security would raise the proposed loan. 

The German cost of living index as of 
September 10 was 5,051,046 times that of 
1914; it had risen 173 per cent. in a week. 
The price of coal per metric ton is now 
167,700,000 marks, or 8,000,000 times higher 
than in 1914. 

Imports into Germany during July, the 
latest figures available, amounted to 
4159600 metric tons against 4,806,000 tons 
in June and 4,798.000 tons in July. 1922. 
Exports were 1.054.000 tons, against 889,700 
in June, and 1,636,000 in July, 1922. 


More than 300 banking and brokerage 
concerns in New York began proceedings 
in the Supreme Court to have Chapter 897 
of the laws of 1923, which provides for 
levying taxes on capital which comes into 
competition with national banks, declared 
unconstitutional. If the petitioners suc- 
ceed, the Tax Department, which is ex- 
pected to lose $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 
through a recent decision that bank stock 


Is not taxable, may lose an additional 
$6 800,000. 


Ask for this 
FREE 
iT WILL 


Book , 
ELP YOU WRITE 
BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
58 Lakeside Av. _ Orange, N.J. 


















LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 

New York, Sept. 7, 1923. 

1€ Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Saics Company have this day declared a dividend of 
I Dollars per share, payable October 1, 1923. to 

e stockholders of the Company who are holders of 

share certificates of stock, registered on the com- 
nany’s books at the close of business, Sept. 13, 1923. 
Checks will be mailed. 

W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Laugh 
Now and 
Then 


Do yeu know @ funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” effers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 

story used. 
A Good Excuse 

It is my business to make other peo- 
ple attend to their business, says Bolton 
Hall. Sometimes, in the interest of The 
New Thrift, I point out to various peo- 
ple their errors and shortcomings. I 
never do it unless these errors are so 
obvious that the erring one cannot avoid 
seeing it himself. But I usually hear 
the excuse, “I never noticed that,” or 
“T didn’t think”—which reminds me of 
a story: 

Once upon a time the King was lean- 
ing out the window as his soldiers filed 
past. The court fool came up behind 
him, and seeing the broad expanse of 
that part of one’s anatomy which is 
naturally most prominent when one is 
leaning out of a window, he gave it a 
great smack. 

He was dismayed when the King 
turned on him in a rage and ordered him 
off to be whipped. But one of the cour- 
tiers ventured to remind the King that 
it was because the fool was a fool that 
he had done it, and begged for his for- 
giveness. At last the King said, “Well, 
if he can give me an excuse that is 
worse than the act, I will forgive him.” 

So they called the fool and asked him 
what excuse he had. .He said, “I 
thought it was the Queen.” 

At least that was a better excuse than 
“I didn’t think.”—$5 prize to Bolton 


Hall, New York. 
* * * 














No Consolation 

A Southern darky, whose life’s sav- 
ings were lost in the failure of a little 
Southern bank, was being consoled by 
one of his colored friends, who said: 
“Don’t worry, Rastus, just because they 
is closed and your money is gone. Per- 
haps it is only temporary.” 

“Maybe so,” says Rastus, “but it’s a 
long way to temporary.”—$1 prize to W. 
H. Barrett, 65 Marvin Ave., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

* * * 
A Self-Made Man 

Wealthy One—I am a self-made man. 

Friend—And I suppose your wife and 
daughters are very proud of you? 

Wealthy One—Yes; just about. as 
proud as they would be of a home-made 
dress—London Weekly Telegraph. 

* * * 
A Good Reason 

Boston Lady—How much are these 
string beans? 

Boston Huckster—Seventy-five cents 
a quart. 

Lady—lIsn’t that rather altitudinous? 

Huckster—Yes, madam; but these are 
very high-strung beans.—Yale Record. 
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Special Offer 


To Executives 


A ten-day free examination of 
the book you have been looking 
for. 


Stimulating 
the 


Organization 
By Orline D. Foster 


Full quota production is the need of 
the hour. oe wheels of industry must 
be kept at top speed or the loss of 
precious minutes will mean the loss of 
many thousands of dollars. Here is a 
book whick will enable you to provide 
proper incentives to better work not 
only for your factory force, but also to 
the hardest group to stimulate, the of- 
fice workers. 


Why This Book Is Unusual 


Not until the author recognized the 
necessity for a book dealing with the 
subject of incentives was any organized 
attempt made to furnish information 
on this subject. “Stimulating the Or- 
ganization” has been written from first- 
hand experience. There is nothing in 
it which can be considered theoretical. 
It ~ ve — | years of patient in- 
vestigation ig busin i - 
pee ov on g ess as it is man 


Actual methods in use in suc . 
cerns as the U. S. Rubber | nly 
Bethlehem Steel Co., various chain- 
stores systems and many great depart- 
ment stores are shown. There is prob- 
ably no other book published so far 
which deals mere directly with facts 
and figures than with abstract theories. 


The Employee Is the Main- 
spring of Your Business 


Your employee is the most’ val 
ua 
asset you possess. He is the man > 
actually determines the calibre of your 
product; he is the man who meets your 
customers and sells the goodwill of 
your business. He is, in the last 
analysis, the man upon whom your 
Profits depend. “Stimulating the Or- 
ganization” will tell you how best to 


-* soya and how to obtain his best 


It Is the Only Book on 
the Subject 


Send for a copy today. 


Here is a chance to examine thi 
8 
at our expense. Clip the coupon — 4 
send it to us today, with your busi- 
ness letter head. We will immediate- 4 


ly send you a copy by return mail 4 b 
em 4 ns your leisure. You 
want to return it. t 
send us your check for — HARTND 
however, ne not suit- 7 BROTHERS, 
your business or 
you are not satisfied St Se ae 
return it to us at wr New York City. 
end of ten days. In aceordance with 
your epeeial offer of 


ten day free exami- 
P nation, please send me 


m= Fe pestpaid a copy of 
Stimulating the Organization 
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V4 cond $4 or return the book. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES for September 29, 1923 
With all thy getting, get Understanding | 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


September, 1923 
Dear Reader: 
Do you want some real tips on how to make real money? Would you be 


interested in some specific, concrete, practical tips on HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE? Then get Herbert N. Casson's new book of that title 
--it won't cost you even a penny to look it over. 


There are so many persuasive people in this world that it is hard for 
a man to keep what he has. The art of getting other people's money has been 
developed to a very high point by parasites and rogues. The art of attack has 
been more developed than the art of defense. That is why Casson wrote this book 
--to build up, for the first time, an art of defense, a barrier, a fort, between 
your money and the thousands of crooks, schemers, their schemes and promotions. 








And Herbert N. Casson treats not-only of money used or invested in 
stocks and the stock market, but of money that you have saved or accumulated and 
wish now to use, for your own purposes, in business, social affairs or a career. 
His book is for the man with $50, $500 or $500,000--for the man who is in the 
stock market and for the man who never touches the market--it is for any man who 
has money, in any amount, who wants to keep it and see it GROW! 


Herbert N. Casson's Twelve Tips on HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND MAKE IT 
EARN MORE are presented in a clear, simple, non-technical, vigorous and senten- 
tious style that hits you square in the right spot--that cuts in and sticks-- 
that will never allow you to forget. He offers Twelve Tips that will save you 
your money--that will show you how to make more--how to establish a business 
--or expand your business. 


This book is now on the press--it will be ready soon. Reserve your 
copy now. SEND NO MONEY! We would rather have you see the book first. 








Merely mail the coupon below. HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY AND MAKE IT 
EARN MORE will be sent to you, just as soon as it comes from the press, for 
seven days' examination; within seven days, yow can either return it, without 
further obligation, or you can remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


Yours very truly, 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


HOW 10 KEEP YOUR (eee see ee ee ee EES, ON AD BA rr eee con cin 
AND 


ORE 
MAKE IT EARN M FORBES MAGAZINE, 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Send me one copy of “How to Keep Yeur Money and Make It Earn More” 


as soon as it comes from the press. I will read it for seven days and will then 
either return it to you or remit $2.00 as payment in full. 


HERBERT N.CASSON 
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